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How te mabe BANANA GINGERBREAD SHORTCAKE 


Bake your favorite gingerbread and split into two layers- 
#2 Place sweetened whipped cream and sliced ripe bananas 
~ between and on top of layers. Garnish with a cherry or 

perry, if desired. Peel and slice pananas just before 


serving and arrange slices around the shortcake. 


Try these, too: Split any cake, cup bananas between and on top of layers- 
cake or biscuit into two layers- Place Ice cream OF fruit sauce May be used 
sweetened whippedcream and sliced ripe in place of whipped cream. 





Home Economics Dept. UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, Pier 3, N- R.—New York 6, N- Y. 











Practicalities 





N FEBRUARY when we celebrate 

the birthdays of two of our greatest 

presidents, we should pause to re- 
flect on our great American heritage— 
and on the peace, wealth and security 
our nation enjoys beyond any other 
country. 

We enjoy security not only as a na- 
tion, but as individuals, for Americans 
are the most insured people in the 
world today. If you have been wonder- 
iny whether to take out insurance, what 
kind to buy or have been asked per- 
plexing questions on the subject, you 
will find this month’s lead article most 
helpful. Turn to page 73 for Assurance 
for You by James Joseph Robinson. 

An important goal of home eco- 
nomics association programs is to in- 
terest more girls in taking home eco- 
nomics in college as well as in high 
school. In the Topeka Home Economics 
club, a group oi younger members de- 
cided to write a recruiting skit which 
could be used by Kansas home eco- 
nomics groups. The result, Coke Time, 
written in a style that will appeal to 
high school girls, reviews many of the 
career possibilities in the home eco- 
nomics field. See page 74. 

From the West Coast come two ar- 
ticles on very different phases of home 
economics work. On page 75 is the 
story of Home Economics Instruction 
in a Sanatorium by Edna M. Jewert, 
who teaches tuberculosis patients at the 
Weimar Joint Sanatorium in Weimar, 
California. Then on page 76 is The 
Art of Demonstration by two well- 
known San Francisco home economists, 
Alice Brown and Genevieve Callahan. 
The article, taken from a speech given 
before a Pacific Coast Electrical Associ- 
cation Workshop, lists important points 
to remember in giving a demonstration. 

Sunday night can be a lonely time 
for young college students. Varying the 
weekly dining hall, service to include a 
Sunday Night Supper served buffet 
style, not only adds 
interest to student 
life but simplifies 
service problems, as 
Alma C. Teeter 
discovered when 
she was supervisor 
of food at Mo- 
ravian Seminary 
and College for 
Women in Bethle- 
hem, Pennsylvania. 
Miss Teeter, who did her undergrad- 
uate work at the University of Wash- 
ington and has an M.S. from Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, is 





Josephine Ferris 
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now food service director for the YWCA | 


in Jersey City, New Jersey. 
Last summer Miss C., 


tion in Utah, wrote us of the fine work 
Josephine Ferris from Seton Hill 
College in Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
had done before a clothing workshop 
at the Utah Conference of Homemak- 
ing Teachers. As a result, we secured 
Miss Ferris’s article on Pressing Im- 
pressions, page 80, which stresses the 
importance of teaching pressing tech- 
niques throughout all phases of clothing 
construction work. Miss Ferris has de- 
grees from West Virginia University 
and Teachers College at Columbia. Be- 
sides her teaching experience in voca- 
tional home economics in Moundsville, 
West Virginia, and at Seton Hill Col- 
lege. She managed her own dress shop. 

One of the most interesting of home 
furnishing units is the lessons on silver- 
ware. Lois Cook has prepared a four- 
page section called What Do You Know 
About Silverware? which tells the differ- 
ences between sterling and silverplated 
ware and lists points on buying. Turn 
to page 83. 


Aileen Erick- 
sen, director of home economics educa- 






“Gnocchi—what’s that?” 
not know, the Recipe of the Month, 
page 87 gives the very tasty answer. On 
the next page is the last installment of 
Christine B. Clayton’s Keeping Up to 
Date On Nutrition. 


If you do 


In M-m-m-m—Fudge! Lily Haxworth 
Wallace gives pointers on how to turn 
out a perfect batch of fudge. The ar- 
ticle, which begins on page 90, con- 
cludes with nine fudge recipes. With 
Lent beginning the second of next 
month, new meat substitute ideas are 
in order. So, on page 91 Patricia Apple- 
yard writes about a novel protein source 
in Meat From Nuts. 

When a school lunchroom is not fill- 
ing its main function—that of providing 
adequate lunches for students—what can 
be done? Mary Campbell tells how one 
town’s school lunchroom system is solv- 
ing this problem in From a la Carte to 
an A Lunch on page 93. 


Editor Says 





VERY home economist who ever did 
a motion study will be amused by 

the book just published by the 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company called 
Cheaper by the Dozen. It is written 
by Frank B. Gilbreth Jr. and Ernestine 
Gilbreth Carey, two of Frank and Lil- 
lian Gilbreth’s twelve red-haired chil- 
dren. The Gilbreths were, as you well 
know, early exponents of scientific man- 
agement and the originators of motion 
study. 

This is the delightful story of the days 
when the children were growing up, 
before Frank Gilbreth died and Lillian 
Moller Gilbreth had to carry on alone. 
But how she succeeded! At seventy she 
is still active, president of a firm of con- 
sulting engineers, holder of eight honor- 
ary degrees, lecturer, author and univer- 
sity professor. Last fall she was named 
Woman of the Year by the American 
Woman's Association and given their 
Award for Eminent Achievement. 


The Gilbreth household was sort of 
an experimental lab for motion studies 
—and indeed, with that tremendous 
family it may have been necessity. One 
experiment had a double purpose. 
Father Gilbreth installed phonographs 
with French and German language les- 
son records in each of the bathrooms. 
The idea being that if motion studies 
were applied the youngster could be in 
and out of the bath tub in the time it 
took one record to play and be learning 
all the while. 

Father Gilbreth had cut motions to 
the absolute minimum, even to button- 
ing his vest from the bottom up instead 
of from the top down because he saved 
four seconds that way. And what rea- 
sons did this originator of motion study 
give for saving all this time — “For 
work,” he said, “if you love that best. 
For education, for beauty, for art, for 
pleasure—or even for mumblety-peg, if 
that’s where your heart lies.” 
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REFERENCE HANDBOOK ON 
ELECTRIC HOME APPLIANCES 
Gives Latest Teaching 
Information 


A comprehensive teaching aid, *“The Reference Hand- 
book on Electric Home Appliances’, is again being 
offered to schools by the Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration. It contains much valuable and authentic 
information which can prove very useful to teachers 
of Equipment, Homemaking, Food Preparation and 
Home Laundering. The handbook has been prepared 
by the Home Economics Institute of Westinghouse, 
under the direction of Mrs. Julia Kiene. 


22 APPLIANCES COVERED 


This revised, up-to-date edition of the Westinghouse 
Appliance Reference Handbook deals with 22 different 
appliances popular in present-day homes. It not only 
thoroughly treats the care, use and construction of 
each appliance, but also provides a check list to use 
when buying them. In addition to revealing detailed 
information about equipment itself, the book also 
contains useful material on Basic Electricity, Kitchen 
and Laundry Planning, as well as suggestions for 
teaching projects. 

Much of the data furnished in this book is based on 
research conducted at the Westinghouse Home Eco- 
nomics Institute. This research program is a con- 
tinuous one, and is primarily concerned with the 
practical application and use of all types of home 
appliances—always with the homemaker’s conven- 
ience in mind. The findings are very valuable to all 
students of home economics. 


ADDITIONAL HANDBOOK AVAILABLE 


A copy of this Appliance Handbook, and its com- 
panion piece, the ‘Home Laundering’’ reference 
handbook, is available to teachers without charge. 
Additional copies are 5 cents each, money to be en- 
closed with order. All handbooks are supported by 
students’ Fact Folders which are furnished at no 
charge in limited quantities for classroom use. 


TO OBTAIN COPIES 
Copies of all teaching-aid material can be obtained 
by writing to the Home Economics Institute, West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation, 406 East 4th Street. 
Mansfield, Ohio. 


We 
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_ WASTE-AWAY __ 

- ELECTRIC GARBAGE 
—— DISPOSER ae 
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One of the 10 Appliances 
Replaced Yearly. .. no extra cost 


The Waste-Away ... modern, convenient garbage disposer ... is 
only one of a complete group of major appliances available 
under the economical Westinghouse 5-Year School Plan. With 
one simple contract, you get the appliances your school laboratory 
needs ... AND, have each appliance replaced yearly with a new 
model! All this costs no more than the special low price of the 
original equipment. Teaching becomes easier . . . students learn 
more . . . with modern, quality equipment. Practical teaching 
aids are also furnished. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE DETAILS ...See Coupon Section 


EVERY , HOUSE NEEDS 





SCHOOL EQUIPMENT SERVICE 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION - MANSFIELD, OHIO 
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News Notes 





victory gardens and to overseas ship- 

ments, even back-yard agriculturists 
have become aware that they have a 
place in the world food situation. Until 
recently, emphasis has been placed on 
increasing American production so that 
more food could be sent abroad. The 
dangers of continuing this emergency 
policy were pointed out by the Food 
and Agricultural Organization of the 
United Nations in a report on their 
November conference. The world is be- 
coming increasingly dependent on the 
United States and Canada for its food 
supply. The output of these countries 
fluctuates dangerously and the world’s 
reserve supply of food is at a low point. 
Next winter’s food supply will depend 
on this fall’s harvest. 

One way American gardeners—and all 
other Americans—can help Europe to 
become self-sustaining is by sending 
CARE seed packages abroad. These par- 
cels, which supplement CARE’s ten dol- 
lar food and clothing textile packages, 
sell for four dollars each. One package 
contains enough hybrid field corn to 
plant two and one-half acres, the other, 
an assortment of thirty-one varieties of 
vegetable seeds. Packages should be 
sent as soon as possible to be in time 
for spring planting. CARE’s address is 
50 Broad Street, New York 4, New York. 


icon’ aided by publicity given to 


Home Economics School 


This month home economists from 
all over the country will attend an open 
house for Pennsylvania State College’s 
new School of Home Economics. The 
program will open 
on February 8 with 
a convocation at 
which Dr. Lee Vin- 
cent, dean of home 
economics at Cor- 
nell University, 
will be the main 
speaker. Other 
features of the pro- 
gram will be an 
alumnae day on 
February 9, demon- 
strations, talks, exhibits and discussions. 

Dean of the new school which was 
officially established January 1, 1949, is 
Dr. Grace Henderson. Dr. Henderson, 
who has been director of the depart- 
ment of home economics at Penn State 
since 1946, is the first woman to be- 
come an academic dean at Penn State. 

In setting up the new school, Penn 
State gives official recognition to the im- 


Grace Henderson 
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portance of modern college-level home 
economics. It does so just seventy years 
after cooking and sewing were first in- 
troduced into its curriculum. More than 
2,000 men and women have received 
degrees since the department of home 
economics was founded in 1907. Today, 
enrollment of undergraduates in home 
economics and hotel administration 
numbers 625 men and women. 


Dr. Fenton Honored 

An Army-Navy certificate of apprecia- 
tion has been presented to Dr. Faith 
Fenton, professor of food and nutrition 
in the College of Home Economics at 
Cornell University, for “an outstanding 
contribution to the work of the Office 
of Scientific Research and Development 
during World War II.” Dr. Fenton re- 
ceived the award for her research on 
vitamin retention and palatability of 
foods during processing, large-scale cook- 
ing and holding, to determine whether 
or not vitamin supplements were needed 
by the army overseas. Since the war 
she has been experimenting with freez- 
ing as a method of preservation, the 
cooking of frozen foods and the reten- 
tion of vitamins during the cooking of 
fresh, frozen and dehydrated vegetables. 


Writing Class for Teachers 


The home economics profession needs 
publicity from the pens of its own mem- 
bers. Last fall a group of nine home 
economics teachers at Oklahoma A. and 
M. College felt this need so strongly 
that they organized their own class in 
journalism. The class, which was non- 
credit, was conducted by the depart- 
ment of extension. In it the teachers 
studied the accepted forms of news 
stories in newspapers and magazines 
and finally took up magazine article 
writing with each teacher developing 
articles in her special field. 


Chicago HEIB Award 


Elsie Lee Miller, a member of the 
home economics staff at Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, Kansas, has been 
selected by the Chicago Home Eco- 
nomics in Business groups to receive a 
$500 gift scholarship. 

Miss Miller was selected from a list 
of forty-two applicants for the scholar- 
ship, which will enable her to attend 
the college of her choice for the period 
necessary to obtain the training she de- 
sires. Miss Miller will take a leave of 
absence from Kansas State next fall to 
start training which will help her in 





Dates to Remember 


February 12—Lincoln’s Birthday 

February 14—Valentine’s Day 

February 20-27—American Brotherhood 
Week. Sponsored by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews 

March 2—Beginning of Lent 

March 5-13—National 4-H Club Week 

March 17—St. Patrick’s Day 

April 17—Easter Sunday 

April 30—Chiid Health Day 

April 30-May 7—National Baby Week 

May 8—Mother’s Day 

May 30—Memorial Day 

June 19—Father’s Day 

June 28-July 1—Fortieth annual conven- 
tion of American Home Economics 
Association, San Francisco 

July 4—Independence Day 

July 3-9—National Education Associa- 
tion meetings, Boston 





advising students who want to enter 
the home economics in business field. 
She is now advisor to students major- 
ing in food demonstration and home 
service and recently worked to develop 
a stronger program for students inter- 
ested in the business field. 


Apprentice Program 


More and more firms are coming to 
recognize the need for apprentice train- 
ing for young home economists. One 
example is Good Housekeeping, which 
last September announced its new On- 
the-Job Training Course for college 
home economics students. On February 
first, four new junior staff members be- 
gan work at the Good Housekeeping 
Institute’s laboratories in New York 
City. During a six-months training 
course with pay, they will receive a va- 
riety of broad, practical experience 
which will help them in their careers 
as home economists. The training, di- 
rected by the Institute’s technical staff, 
will include work with food, household 
equipment, textiles, photography and 
magazine planning. 

Good Housekeeping’s apprentice 

(Concluded on page 118) 
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This dietary manual will help you in teach- 
ing proper eating habits. You can use it with 
confidence for it carries the seal of accep- 
tance of the Council on Foods and Nutrition 
of the American Medical Association 





plus 


FREE WEIGHT RECORDS 


for all your students! 





STARVATION DIETS ARE OUT OF DATE! 


Look at the table of contents in this 32-page “Eat 
and Grow Slim” booklet written by the well-known 
food authority, Gertrude Austin. You’ll instantly 
see how helpful it can be to you and your students. 
Here are the subjects: 


@ Ten Helpful Tips on Reducing. 

@ What is Your Ideal Weight? 

@ Weight Chart. 

@ How to Figure Calories for Your Diet. 
@ How to Diet and Keep Your Pep. 

@ Eat All these Foods Every Day. 

@ Check List of Daily Food Requirements. 
@ Sample Menus (one week) 

@ Sample Menu Planning Guide. 

@ Table of Calories (all classes of foods) 
@ Weight Record. 


Thousands of copies of this handy, compact book- 
let have been asked for by members of the medical 
profession because “Eat and Grow Slim” is author- 
itative and accurate in every detail. 

You will find it a valuable tool in planning or 
expanding the subject of diets in your classroom. 
And “Eat and Grow Slim” readily lends itself to 
interesting class assignments. The weight records 
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are very helpful,too. They include a table of proper 
weights . . 
weight tabulations. 


. and there is space for six months of 


For your free copy of “Eat and Grow Slim,” 
plus free weight records that will enable your 
students to keep an accurate check of their, or 
their families’ weights, simply mail the coupon. 


MAIL THIS COUPON, OR THE 
COUPON ON PAGE § 119. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING 


Nutrition Education Department, P2 
American Institute of Baking, 
1135 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 14, Illinois. 


Please send my FREE copy of “Eat and 
Grow Slim” and ....---- Weight Records to: 
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Books in Review 








The Family and 
Its Relationships 


By Ernest R. Groves, Edna L. 
Skinner and Sadie Swenson 


J. B. Lippincott Co., New York 
Price $3.00 Pp. 582 1948 Revised 


This well-known text for senior high 
school and junior college use has been 
slightly revised to bring maps, charts 
and statistics up to date. Some pictures 
have been added and others replaced 
by new ones. Some material has been 
added to Unit 5 to include mention of 
the current housing shortage, a discus- 
sion of the basic values of housing and 
experiments which have been made in 
low cost housing. In Unit 8, some sta- 
tistics have been omitted and the ex- 
amples of budgets have been brought 
in line with present costs of living. 

The readings to be used with differ- 
ent units have been changed more than 
the original text. The references have 
also been radically revised and enlarged, 
thus suggesting to both student and 
teacher a wealth of material to supple- 
ment the text. Such supplementation is 
necessary for the book covers such a 
wide field that only brief treatment of 
the many subjects included can_ be 
given. The point of view from which 
family relationships are treated should 
provide a good point of departure for 
discussions in family relationship 
courses, 

—Reviewed by Mary S. LYLE 


Professor of Home Economics 
Education, Iowa State College 


Child Care and Guidance 


By Helen Goodspeed, Esther 
Mason and Elizabeth Woods 


J. B. Lippincott Co., New York 
Price $2.60 Pp. 276 1948 


This book really serves the purpose 
defined in the opening statement as 
follows: “This book is written for and 
dedicated to the young people of this 
generation who want to be fine parents 
or fine teachers of children and who 
wish to know how character and mind 
develop so that they can make the most 
of their own lives.” 

The book discusses democratic living 
in the family and outlines the impor- 
tance of building personality and how 
children grow and develop as a result 
of this personality building. It has 
much to do with the kind of people 
we associate with in life and shows how 
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young people may live happily together 
in families, whether large or small. 

At the beginning of each chapter are 
excellent suggestions for teacher and 
pupil discussion and planning of the 
type which is essential to good curricu- 
lum building in today’s schools. One 
chapter which deals with baby sitting 
is particularly useful since many girls 
earn spending money this way. 

A suggested list of books for children 
is included together with a large num- 
ber of other books which will interest 
students. ‘The three authors of the book 
represent education in home economics, 
an elementary school and guidance and 
counseling, so they have developed a 
program in early child care and 
guidance education that should be part 
of the curriculum in the entire school. 
Many adults and parents attending 
adult day and evening classes in home 
and family living would be interested 
in such a book. 

—Reviewed by Treva E. KAUFFMAN 


State Supervisor of Home Economics Education 
New Yerk Department of Education 


The House for You to 

Build, Buy or Rent 
By Catherine and Harold Sleeper 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., N.Y.C. 
Price $5.00 Pp. 313 1948 


Catharine and Harold Sleeper, expe- 
rienced architect and talented wife, 
have written this book for the general 
public as an aid to more intelligent 
housing, but it is also of value to stu- 
dents of housing. 

Initial chapters discuss the relative 
merits of renting, buying or building. 
Subsequent chapters deal with three 
main factors in home construction—the 
site, the planning and the materials— 
their quality and cost. The chapter on 
architect’s lingo is a revelation. So is 





One of the means of protection 
from malnutrition is the school 
lunch; and with our present knowl- 
edge of the relations of nutrition 
to mental growth and to learning 
we should logically regard the 
lunch as one of the things to be 
furnished equally to all pupils as 
an essential to the effectiveness of 
the opportunity that the school 
stands for. 
—Dr. H. C. Sherman 
in Selected Works 











the one entitled, What Makes the House 
Tick. 

The authors frankly admit the risks 
involved in building. Their object is 
“to present a true picture of the time, 
thought and money that goes into build- 
ing a house.” They challenge a home 
builder to use his resources wisely. A 
carefully compiled index adds to the 
practicality of this exceptionally well- 
illustrated book. ——B. M.S. 


Applied Textiles 


By George FE. Linton 

and Joseph J. Pizzuto 
Lifetime Editions, Inc., N. Y. C. 
Price $6.00 Pp. 385 1948 Revised 
School Edition $4.75 


The fourth edition of this text, which 
is already familiar to most textile teach- 
ers, has been revised and enlarged to 
include latest developments in the tex- 
tile field: new fibers, processes, finishes 
and fabrics. Many new _ illustrations 
have been added. 

The text is specifically designed as a 
two-year course of study at the coilege 
or technical high school level. Subject 
matter is presented in detailed lesson- 
plan units. For each topic is outlined 
the aim, motivation, development, ap- 
plication, testing and the materials 
needed for conducting the study. In- 
cluded also is as much informative ma- 
terial as possible on each topic to sup- 
plement the teacher’s background on 
the subject. Examinations are given a. 
the end of each unit or section. ‘There 
is also an unusually complete Textile 
Bibliography. —R. R. 


Selected Works of 
Henry Clapp Sherman 


Macmillan Company, New York 
Price $5.00 Pp. 1056 1948 


In the course of over half a century’s 
work in the nutrition field, Dr. Henry 
C. Sherman, Mitchill Professor Emeri- 
tus of Chemistry at Columbia Univer- 
sity, has published more than two hun- 
dred scientific papers, many of them 
landmarks in nutrition research. Se- 
lected Papers is a massive compilation 
of over a hundred of these reports, 
including Dr. Sherman’s pioneer work 
in requirements for vitamins, calcium, 
iron, phosphorus and protein. It also 
includes a chronological list of all Dr. 
Sherman's publications, a short biog- 

(Continued on page 116) 
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a 
The famous “CP” seal was created for the consumer’s 
protection. It is an unbiased buying guide to superior 
cooking performance on which you can rely. It’s your 
assurance of automatic controls, cool clean kitchens, 
4 exact baking, simmer-save top burners...and dozens of 
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other time, food and money-saving advantages. 
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*Dahlberg, A. C. and Loosli, J. K. Nutritive value of commercial ice 
cream. J. Am. Diet. Assn. 24:20 (Jan.) 1948. 


**Everson, G., Wheeler, E., Walker, H., and Caulfield, W. J. Avai/- 
ability of riboflavin of ice cream, peas, and almonds judged by urinary 
excretion of the vitamin by women subjects. J. Nutt. 35:209 (Feb.) 1948. 
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Nutrition of the American Medical Association. 


New Light on the Food Value 


of Ice Cream 


Recent nutrition research has produced 
new evidence of the excellent 
food value of ice cream. 


The substantial contribution ice cream can make to our dietary 
needs was assumed long ago from calculations of the food value 
of ice cream’s ingredients. Now, however, actual analyses of 
commercial ice cream itself have shed new light on its food value. 
These analyses show that, in general, we had underestimated the 
nutritive content of ice cream. This was particularly true of riboflavin 


and vitamin A. 


By actual analysis of average vanilla ice cream, values for calories, 
protein, fat, three important minerals, and five essential vitamins 
were obtained by Dahlberg and Loosli.* The riboflavin content is 
now realized to be much higher than the value formerly arrived at 
by calculation. Vitamin A is higher, too. This is because most 
ice cream is made with milk fat produced in summer months when 
the vitamin A content is above average levels. 


The presence of a nutritive element in a particular food is merely 
the first step in determining its ultimate beneficial effect. The 
nutrient must be in a form which is readily assimilated by the body. 
In this respect, the riboflavin in ice cream is of a superior nature. 


A study conducted by Everson and coworkers** on eight women 
subjects reveals that the riboflavin in ice cream is utilized almost 
100% by the body—nearly as well utilized as the pure crystalline form 
of the vitamin. Utilization from servings of two other test foods, 
which were similar to the ice cream in riboflavin content was less 
than 50%. 

These studies offer tangible evidence of ice cream’s importance 
as an everyday food. Ice cream can play an important role in 
promoting general well being for all and can help meet the special 
diet demands of pregnant women, convalescents, and aged persons. 


111 North Canal Street . Chicago 6, Illinois 


Since 1915... the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has been 
devoted to nutrition research and to education in the use of dairy products. 
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Calcium 
Riboflavin 


Protein 
Calories 
Vitamin A 
Thiamine 


Niacin 


lron 


COST 


Relative nutritive and cost contributions of milk, 
all dairy products, and all other foods. 


Phosphorus & 


Ascorbic Acid 





Percent of Total Day's Nutrients 
10 20 30 40 50 60 #70 80 90 100 
° x ox 








S33 Milk CTDother Dairy Products [EEE Foods other than Dairy Products 


Here is a chart which shows the nutri- other foods ina good average day's meals 
tional contributionand comparativeecon- planned to follow the Basic Seven food 
omy of dairy products in relation to all pattern. 


Milk and Its Products are an Economical Basis 


for Daily Meals* 


In planning meals, each food must be evaluated 


for its relative cost and its potential benefit to the body. 


Milk and its products raise the food value of meals in each 
of the major aspects of nutrition . . . energy, proteins, 
minerals and vitamins. The chart above shows that milk 
and its products—cheese, ice cream and butter—in 
recommended amounts, can supply well over half of the 
day’s total needs for calcium, phosphorus, riboflavin 

and vitamin A, and important amounts of other essentials, 
at considerably less than half of the day’s total food cost. 
The chart demonstrates the fact that milk and its 
products are an economical basis for 

nutritious daily meals. 


Milk’s Food Value is High 


Milk is an outstanding example of a food which 
contributes many times over its origina! cost in terms of 
bodily benefits. Without milk it is almost impossible 

to obtain the recommended daily amounts of calcium from 
other foods. Needed amounts of riboflavin and 

protein also are difficult to obtain without milk. In addition 


to its many known benefits, milk also is believed to 
contain additional nutritional factors whose identity and 
exact function are not yet fully established. Scientists are 
constantly carrying on research to bring forth the final 
significance of milk’s nutritional role. 


Milk Provides Generously for Its Own ‘'Family” 


Milk passes along to its products varying combinations of 
its nutritive elements. Cheese inherits much of the high 
quality protein, as well as substantial amounts of 

calcium and phosphorus. Ice cream, too, retains much 

of the protein content of milk, and helps increase the 
calcium and vitamin A intake. Ice cream is also a good 
source of riboflavin and recently has been shown to 
contain a highly utilizable form of this vitamin. Butter 

is a nutritious food in its own right. It is a splendid source 
of vitamin A and provides needed food energy in a 
delicious, digestible form. 

*Milk is an Economical Pood. Dairy Council Digest 20:2 (Nov.) 1948. 
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The presence of this seal indicates that all nutri- 
tion statements in this advertisement have been 
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111 North Canal Street ¢ Chicago 6, Illinois 


Since 1915... the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has been devoted to 
nutrition research and to education in the use of dairy products. 
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Audio-Visual Teaching Aids 





O TEXTBOOK is really good unless 
it has a good set of films to go 
along with it.’””’ Comments like this 

led a group of seven book publishers 
to begin a three year study of teaching 
films. A survey of 300 teachers, audio- 
visual directors and school administra- 
tors turned up the following facts. 

Markets: The market for films de- 
signed solely for schools is concentrated 
in large cities and a few film lending 
libraries. It will probably be doubled 
in size in the next ten years with the 
main increase in elementary schools. In 
1945 there was an average of one 16 
mm, sound projector in every high 
school. In elementary schools, however, 
the average was only one-fourth projec- 
tor per school. In larger cities about 
$117 per year was spent for films for 
each projector. Smaller cities relied on 
rented films. 

Criticisms: Lack of enough suitable 
films was the teachers’ most important 
complaint. Other objections were more 
specific: too much is covered in iudi- 
vidual films. Too many films are made 
for high school, not enough for primary 
grades. Very few pictures are tailored 
to the curriculum; if films are to be 
shown frequently, many on subjects not 
related to the matter under discussion 
must be shown. The survey also indi- 
cated that long experience in the use 
of motion pictures tends to decrease, 
rather than to increase teachers’ interest 
in using them in the classroom. 


Televised Turkey 


Last December an educational film- 
strip was shown on television for what 
is believed to be the first time. The 
filmstrip was the Poultry and Egg Na- 
tional Board’s How to Cook Turkey, 
described in this column in December. 
Residents of Cleveland, Ohio, saw this 
unusual demonstration over station 
WTAM. 


Young Movie Addicts 

Children who attend moving picture 
theaters to excess differ little from those 
who go seldom or never at all. This 
was the conclusion of Florence Heisler, 
a research worker in education, who 
studied 600 New York State children 
in elementary and junior high schools. 
The children were given the Stanford 
achievement test, plus a series of tests 
to evaluate personality and intelligence. 
Children who attended movies fre- 
quently appeared to be somewhat su- 
perior in personality, but did not have 
better scores in sich things as number 
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of concepts, lingual development or in- 
formation in literature, science or social 
studies. 


Films for Korean Voters 
Over eighty per cent of the Korean 
electorate turned out to vote in the 
elections last year. A few months be- 
fore, most Koreans, whose country was 
under Japanese domination for forty 
years, did not know how to vote. In- 
struction in voting methods was accom- 
plished by showing two American and 
one Canadian film on voting procedures. 
In the weeks preceding election day, 
the films travelled day and night, reach- 

hundreds of thousands of Koreans. 


Super Sound System 

An ultramodern sound system is a 
feature of the new Archbishop Stepinac 
High School in White Plains, N. J. All 
classrooms and main student centers are 
linked by a two channel sound system, 
which allows simultaneous broadcast of 
any two programs to different parts of 
the building. Microphones are installed 
in the central control room, principal’s 
office, chapel, music room, band room, 
library, auditorium and gymnasium. 
Other features include loud speakers 
built into the walls for better acoustics 
and a gymnasium sound system which 
has twelve speakers built into a specially 
treated ceiling: 


Film for Charity 

All proceeds from the sale of the 16 
mm. version of The House I Live In 
have been distributed to eleven chari- 
table organizations, Young America 
Films announces. The film, which stars 
Frank Sinatra, has a theme of racial 
and religious tolerance. It has been on 
sale since 1936 when it won an Acad- 
emy Award. 


Beware Stereotypes 
The typical family, typical members 
of racial groups and other stereotyped 
concepts turn up too often in teaching 
films, Ray O. Wolf says in Educational 
Screen. He suggests that to prevent 


children from absorbing these stereo- 
types, the teacher should conduct dis- 
cussions which will make children real- 
ize that Italian-Americans, for example, 
do the same things for a living as other 
people. Students should not be led to 









feel that there is anything disgraceful 
about not being a member of a “typi- 
cal” family. Properly conducted discus- 
sions can make even movies replete with 
stereotypes useful exercises in straight 
thinking, Mr. Wolf believes. 


Holiday Filmstrips 


Two series of filmstrips on the major 
holidays have been produced by Young 
America Films. Set Number 1 includes 
Columbus Day, Hallowe’en, Thanksgiv- 
ing and Christmas. Set Number 2 con- 
sists of Lincoln’s Birthday, St. Valen- 
tine’s Day, Washington‘s Birthday and 
Easter. Each film strip explains the his- 
tory and significance of the occasion. 
The films, which are $15 per set or $5 
apiece are designed for elementary and 
junior high school work. They are sold 
by Young America Films, 18 East 41st 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Films Worth Knowing About— 


The World is Rich 


5 reels; British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

This film deals with the world food 
situation and the work of the Food and 
Agricultural Organization of the United 
Nations. It points out that there has 
never been enough food to go around 
and that war has merely aggravated this 
condition. 


Magic Food 

16 mm.; sound; color. One reel. Gen- 
eral Motors Productions, 621 Sixth Ave., 
Des Moines, Iowa. Color $67.50; black 
and white $27.50. 

A magician uses basic foods to do 
magic tricks, then goes on to explain 
that foods are always “rather magical” 
since they keep people well. Correct 
foods are shown and milk is introduced 
as a good between-meal snack. 


What Shall I Wear? 


Filmstrip; Household Finance Corpora- 
tion, Consumer Education Department, 
919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, 
Ill. Loan for return postage. For sale 
for $2. 

How to build a wardrobe for the fam- 
ily is the subject of this filmstrip. It 
is somewhat like Household’s former 
movie of the same name, but all infor- 
mation and clothing styles have been 
brought up to date. 
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Listen to the Record 


Teen-Agers Love 


Sewing Lessons 


Celanese’ Dramatized 


. . and learn more! 


Enthusiastically approved by pupils and teachers alike! This is the report we’re receiving from 
home economics teachers everywhere who have used our recorded teaching method. They regard 
it as “practical” and “popular” in the teaching of sewing .. . and plan to use these records widely 


in Spring Classes. 


PS. Your order forms must reach our New York offices thirty days prior to your scheduled use of the 


records in the classroom. 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW FOR MORE STIMULATING AND ENTERTAINING CLASSROOM SESSIONS! 


There are twelve projects in all. 


Each consists of a phonograph record of drama- 


tized dialogue to be played in the classroom, a printed teaching plan for the in- 


structor, plus individual lesson sheets for the pupils. Nine projects are concerned 


with how to make specific articles, the other three contain information on textiles 


and care of fabrics. Subjects of 


lessons appear on order blank below. 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 180 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Celanese Corporation of America 
180 Madison Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Date 





Gentlemen: Please send me without charge the the date scheduled for classroom use. I agree to re- 
Celanese Recorded Fabric and Clothing Projects turn the recordings in good condition within seven 
checked below, to be received by me ten days before days after classroom use, prepaying the return postage. 


Fill in date to be used (mail coupon 30 days prior to scheduled use) 


1. [] Gibson Girl Skirt 


7. [J Luncheon Set 








2. [] Tie-On Blouse 


8. [[] Fabric and Clothing Care sitiainaien 





3. [] Textile Fibers 


9. [] Corded Initials 











4. (] Laundry Bag 
5. [] Good Grooming Cape 


10. [-] Gibson Girl Petticoat. Spee es ets 
11. [J Party Apron 








6. (-] Handkerchief Case 


12. [ Synthetic Textiles 














Name Number of student instruction sheets 
eeded for each project___ 

School % _ 

City Zone State ecg a 








FEBRUARY, 1949 
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The Bulletin 


Board 





maintain bulletin board interest is 

is through a regular feature that is 
popular with students. Since it is a very 
human characteristic to be most inter- 
ested in people of one’s own age and 
type, students will be sure to watch the 
reflections, adventures and misadven- 
tures of a mythical teen-ager. Just such 
a character is Sandy, whose “situations” 
enlive the homemaking department’s 
bulletin board at Julienne High School 
in Dayton, Ohio. Sister Clotilda’s de- 
scription tells how this bulletin board 
device was developed. 


()'= of the most effective ways to 


Large Display Center 

The main hall of a school should be 
used as a display center, suggests Louise 
Kain in School Activities. A large in- 
formal center which has an atmosphere 
of order and beauty can become a 
source of informal learning as well as a 
social gathering place, she says. She em- 
phasizes the importance of exhibits when 
field trips are impractical and the de- 
sirability of changing the display fre- 
quently. 


Orange Crate Showcases 

If showcases are lacking or more are 
needed for special exhibits, the ever- 
useful orange crate can be called into 
service. Try arranging five or six of 
them in different ways. Place them to 
form an L-shaped figure or to look like 
a capital I. A distinctive effect can be 
achieved by arranging four or five crates 
in modernistic style and then nailing 
them together. 


Book on Posters 

While all audio-visual aids are treated 
in Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction, by 
William Exton, Jr., the main emphasis 
is on the development of posters. The 
government's experience during the war 
is used as a basis of much of the ma- 
terial and the greater part of the illus- 
trations are Navy posters. The pub- 
lishers are McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
330 West 42 St., New York 18. Price 
$4.00. 


Don’t Hoard Ideas 

The Bulletin Board is your page. If 
you have pet ways for stretching a 
meager display budget or for setting 
up an unusually effective bulletin 
board, write and tell us about them. 
Other teachers are interested in your 
ideas and how you carried them out. 
Don’t forget that posters, exhibits 
and displays as well as bulletin board 
ideas have a rightful place on this page 
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Y ANDY’S SITUATIONS is an idea 

borrowed from a popular cartoon in 
the school newspaper. We _ thought 
Sandy an accommodating medium to 
convey to the homemaking class mes- 
sages, announcements of coming activ- 
ities and suggestions. 

A member of the class, who is also 
an art student, made an attractive pic- 
ture of Sandy as a permanent poster for 
the bulletin board. Under it is posted 
on separate sheets, usually not more 
than one at a time, Sandy’s Situations. 
This is an effectual means of announc- 
ing films, field trips, class projects or 
even a housekeeping hint for the de- 
partment. 

Sometimes the posters are made by 
the teacher, but more often by students 
among whom there is frequently one 
clever in writing jingles. If a student 
has a new idea or if she complains 


Two of the many situations Sandy can 
handle are illustrated here. Right she 
announces a film. Below a cleverly 
written poster caption serves as a tact- 
ful lecture on neatness, Above is the 
classroom’s permanent “Sandy” poster 





SITUATIONS 





about some point of order, we suggest 
she write a pithy “situation” for Sandy. 
It may be an effective quotation, an 
original rhyme, meaningful prose or just 
a forceful phrase. Some posters are in 
color and some in black and white. Oc- 
casionally they are accompanied by an 
expressive sketch. 

As each new class enters the room, 
all eyes turn at once to Sandy’s corner. 
Students, almost without exception, 
graciously accept Sandy’s messages. In- 
cidentally, Sandy also attracts attention 
to other items on the bulletin board. 


Sister Clotilda, S.N.D. de N. 


Julienne High School, Dayton, Ohio 





HOORAY ! 


A FILM FRIDAV 






“IRONING CAN BE LASY" 




















ORDER IS HEAVENS FIRST LAW | 


\Won’r some of SANDYS FRIENDS 


BE A BIT OUT OF PLACE WHEN... 


THEY ARRIVE THERE? 
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It’s entertaining as well 
as good instruction 
when you display this ane 

full color Walt Disney oe 
poster in your class- 
room. It tells the good 
breakfast story in Walt \ 
Disney’s inimitable car ie a K q 


toon and copy style. 


sale 
carmen) tere” er 
Mates - «en OP ‘ 





Walt Disney Poster 


‘ncluded with Tested Breakfast Teaching Unit 
Vay 
7) : 
| you cant 
breakfast like a bird 


and work like a horse! 
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THIS 1S A GOOD BREAKFAST = 
Grapefruit, orange juice, melon or berries. a 
Milk. Cereals with milk. Eggs now and then. 2 
slices whole wheat or enriched bread and butter 










DISTRIBUTED In THE INTEREST OF THE NATIONAL NUTRITION PROGRAM 


SEND FOR FREE BREAKFAST TEACHING UNIT TODAY 
USE COUPON IN COUPON SERVICE SECTION 


THE BREAKFAST TEACHING UNIT includes a 72-page illustrated Teacher's 
Source Book complete with teaching outlines, activities and classroom 
surveys, a Basic Breakfast Wall Chart, a U. S. Government Meal Pattern 


coors Chart, Walt Disney poster, and 20 Students’ Notebook Folders which give 


ee re nutritional facts about breakfast, preparation schedules and menus. 


— 


Yel 
Basic Breakfast Wall Chart ae 
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ee 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. vee 
A research and educational endeavor devoted to 
the betterment of national nutrition. 


135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
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Itisrit every day that FOUR FREE OFFERS 
like these come your way ! 
32 






1. “Coffee Facts for Home Economists” tells 
how coffee is grown, ground, packaged. 


G G Also helpful data on: Proper care of coffee- o> 


making devices. The best methods of making 
q coffee, coffee drinks, and use of coffee as fla- 
7 voring. 


2.‘Kitchen Tested Recipes from Canned Foods” gives 
a tempting, easy-to-make recipes for soups, fish dishes, 
vegetables, and desserts. 
This colorfully illustrated booklet helps you ex- 
plain to students how to prepare attractive meals 
in less time. 


£ High School Manual on 3.“The High School Manual on Commercially Canned 


\ Commercially Canned Foods ij a) Foods” contains a wealth of comprehensive charts 

. eae cAN comran ii and tables to aid you and your students in the study 
of essential nutrients, vitamins, minerals, calories, 
and recommended dietary allowance:. 


| 4."Savory Tested Recipes from Canned Foods”’ is the 
’ popular Canco booklet that contains so many un- 
. | usual fruit dishes. 
| A Appetizing and mighty practical recipes for vege- 
. G) G tables, soups and grand meat combinations are also 
email wy) y included. 











— = 


THAT’S RIGHT! YOU GET ALL FOUR BOOKLETS FREE! 


Fill in and send this coupon now. 





Please send me, FREE, all four of the Home Economics booklets 
described above. (Additional copies for classroom use available 
upon request.) 

AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 

Home Economics Section, Dept. PH-2-49 

230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





Your Name 





Street Address 








City State 
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Assurance For You 


By James Joseph Robinson 


Explaining insurance to laymen is a professional habit with Mr, Robinson, who 
is a personal producer with the New York Life Insurance Co. and a member of 


several insurance clubs. 


Non-professional interests include writing about 


labor nt problems and the Father and Son Ski Club which he organized 
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globe today. The Institute of Life Insurance an- 
nounced last year that collectively we own close to 
$200 billion of life insurance; that the average Ameri- 
can family owns $4,600.00 of this precious investment 
service. A few years ago there was $185 billion of life 
insurance in force in the world, of which Americans 
(6 per cent of the population) owned $115 billion. A 
simple explanation for this fervor on the part of Ameri- 
cans to protect their families and their own old age 
through life insurance may be found in the well pub- 
licized fact that automatic financial self management, 
a sinecure of the average American, may be found as an 
integral part in almost any regular life insurance policy. 
The American life insurance policy is today the most 
powerful certificate of any investment trust in the 
world. 
Indicative of the swelling current interest of small 
investors seeking safety first are the questions thought- 
ful women are asking. 


A MERICANS are the most insured people on the 


) A young high school teacher asks: I don’t under- 
e stand the difference between the various life insur- 
ance policies which are offered by agents. What is meant 
by term insurance, straight life, limited payment, endow- 
ment, group life insurance? What are the advantages 
of each? 


TERM INSURANCE is death protection and nothing 
else. 

STRAIGHT LIFE, also known as ordinary life, is death 
protection plus increasing cash surrender value (usually 
the loan value) which may be borrowed while con- 
tinuing the policy, or may be received upon surrender 
(cashing in) of the policy. 

LIMITED PAYMENT Lire INSURANCE provides the same 
benefits (in a larger proportion) as an ordinary life, 
but is fully paid up in a limited number of years, i.e., 
10 or 20 or more payments. Or, payments to cease at a 
given age, such as to ages 55, 65 or 70, etc. 

ENDOWMENT INSURANCE is a development of the lim- 
ited payment policy with the additional advantage that 
the full face amount (i.e., the amount paid at death or 
maturity) must be paid to the insured person by the 
insuring company at the end of a given period of years, 
such as endowment in ten or fifteen or twenty years. 

Group Lire INsuRANCE is wholesale life insurance 
bought and partially or wholly paid for by an employer 
in modest amounts normally amounting to about three- 
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fourths of one year’s salary. It provides death benefits 
only. 

Life insurance may be bought from mutual or stock 
companies. The mutual companies fall in the fold of 
the cooperatives, owned by and the profits going to the 
policyowners only. The stock companies are owned 
by stockholders who receive dividends from the profits 
of the company. It has been estimated that 85 per cent 
of the life insurance owned is in mutual companies. 
The great majority of fire and casualty companies are 
stock companies. 

Whether mutual or stock, however, the life insurance 
companies provide their investors with many extra 
services which appear to be more a part of banking or 
trust company operations, and these are free for the 
taking. Such services as creating, preserving and dis- 
tributing personal property as well as savings and 
wealth are included in regular policy provisions. | In- 
creasing one’s worth through life insurance excludes 
the costs usually entailed during probation, settlement 
and distribution at death of accumulated money. In 
New York City recently one wealthy woman invested 
three-quarters of a million cash dollars in short term 
endowments; explaining that life insurance provided 
a cheap safe repository for her money, until such time 
as she felt that prices on the commodity security or real 
property markets were reasonable and normalcy had 
returned. 

Thus life insurance does offer safety of principal and 
reasonable return. Without withdrawing her money a 
policyowner may convert the cash value of any policy 
to an annuity guaranteeing herself an income through- 
out her lifetime. Or she may wish to distribute her 
savings among several or a host of beneficiaries or heirs; 
she can do this in a life insurance policy settlement 
agreement which will be drawn for her by the attorneys 
of the insurance company, the trust work done for her, 
all without fee or extra premium or any charge. Invest- 
ing in life insurance is the cheapest and surest way 
toward financial competency. One person said, “Now 
I can go out and squander the rest of my money with a 
clear conscience.” 


A younger member of the home economics profession 

¢ asked us recently: Should I accept the recommenda- 

tions of one insurance agent or should I shop around? 

The great majority of life insurance agents licensed 
(Continued on page 106) 
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Coke Time 


By Betty Swan 


Home Economics Promotion Committee 
Topeka, Kansas, Home Economics Club 


This skit is a recruiting piece written by the Home Economics Promotion 
Committee of the Topeka Home Economics Association as part of a project 
for interesting teen agers in the profession, It presents information on the 
many fields. which are open to home economists and should influence more 
girls to take home econemics in college as well as in high school. Above 
is the committee which wrote Coke Time. From left to right are Ruth 
Strong, Mary Louise Carl, Betty Lindsay, Betty Jo Hiss, committee chair- 
man, Betty Swan, chairman of the playwriting project, and Susan Woodward 


TimeE—just following a high school as- 
sembly program at which Miss Career 
Girl, a home economist and stylist 
from a nearby city, talked on good 
grooming. 

PLace—drug store around the ‘‘coke 
table”’ 

CHARACTERS—7 high school girls and 
Miss Career Girl 
(Miss Career Girl can be played by 
the home economics teacher.) 

Props—coke table, chairs, books, note- 
books, cokes 
(As the scene opens, the girls are 
seated around tables shoved together.) 

Prccy: (sighing) Wasn’t she sharp look- 
ing? 

Donna: Well, anyone could look like 
that if she was built—like I’m not! 

Carot: Or had a glamorous job like 
Miss Career Girl . . . And she said 
there were scads of other things we 
could do if we studied home eco- 
nomics in college. I thought teach- 
ing and taking care of the house 
were all home ec graduates could do. 
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Betty: (sigh) I want to be an air 
hostess. 

CaroL: But you couldn't if you took 
home economics; you have to be a 
registered nurse. 

Betty: Oh, I don’t think so any more. 
Miss Career Girl enters accompanied 
by Jan. 

Carot: Well, I know you do. Oh 
there’s Miss Career Girl. I'll just 
prove I’m right. Miss Career Girl, 
would you settle an argument for 
us? 

CG: Why, yes, if I can. 
about? 

She walks over to the girls’ table. 
One of the girls pulls out a chair 
for her. 

Carot: You do have to have nurses’ 
training to be an air hostess, don’t 
you? 

CG: No, not any more. Several years 
ago only nurses could become air 
hostesses . . . but now that restriction 
has been removed. Several of my 
home economist friends have become 
air hostesses in the past few years. 


What's it 


Betty: Oh my! 

Exsie: Say, Miss Career Girl, I just 
love to sew—and what career would 
you suggest for me? 

CG: Oh, there are lots of possibilities 
in that field. If you enjoy working 
out original ideas for clothes or 
fabrics, you'd like the designing field. 
Perhaps some day your name will be 
as famous as Emily Wilkins’. 

Peccy: I can’t draw at all, but I love 
pretty clothes. 

CG: Then perhaps you’d enjoy being 
a buyer. The buyer, you know, goes 
to “markets” all over the country and 
chooses the clothes you see in the 
stores. And, of course, as a fashion 
stylist, I think my field is interest- 
ing, too. The stylist decides which 
hat and dress or suit and jewelry 
should be worn together—for displays 
and magazine advertisements, for ex- 
ample. 

Donna: Gee, I'd almost give up being 
a newspaper reporter for that. 

CG: Then you're interested in journal- 
ism? 

Donna: (enthusiastically) Oh, yes! 

CG: I imagine you'd make a good 
women’s page editor. After all, a 
newspaper needs someone to write 
about society, women’s fashions and 
foods. Or you might be interested in 
magazine writing. Many of the 
women on the staffs of women’s maga- 
zines are home economists. As a mat- 
ter of fact, every girl who takes home 
economics in college should take a 
little journalism. Many magazines 
want articles by specialists like die- 
titians and home service agents. 

SuE: Well, I guess there isn’t a place 
for me in home economics. I love 
chemistry. 

CG: Oh, but there is! How would you 
like to help develop new fabrics? Or 
test fabrics for serviceability and color 
fastness? 

Sue: Miss Career Girl, Jan here has 
the best ideas about fixing up her 
room. Do you think she could be an 
interior decorator? 

CG: Well, there’s certainly a field for 
people with ideas — choosing colors 
and fabrics for rugs, draperies and 
walls; blending them with furniture 
and accessories in the room. 

Etsie: I have a friend in college who 
is going into ‘“‘Home Service.”” What's 
that? 

CG: Well, your friend will work for a 
commercial concern like a gas, elec- 
tric or equipment company, and 
she’ll show homemakers how to use 
their ranges, refrigerators and other 
household equipment. She'll have 
cooking schools. too. Which reminds 
me .. . there are lots of positions 
for you who love to cook. 

Joan: Trying new recipes is my Satur- 

(Concluded on page 114) 
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Homemaking 
Instruction 


in a Sanatorium 


By Edna M. Jewert 


Homemaking Teacher 
Weimar Joint Sanatorium 
Weimar, California 


HE largest occupational group at 

tuberculosis sanatoriums, the home- 

makers, is usually the one given the 
least thought in the rehabilitation pro- 
gram. Too often, the homemaker, 
whose duties at home may have con- 
tributed to her broken health, is re- 
turned to her work not knowing how 
to resume it without danger to her 
physical condition. 

In April 1947, a survey of the women 
patients at Weimar Joint Sanatorium 
was taken. Of the eighty-seven women 
interviewed, twenty-six were interested 
in studying nutrition, twenty-one in 
clothing, fourteen in home decoration 
and seven in family relationships. The 
school authorities felt that there was 
enough interest to warrant employing 
a full-time home economics teacher. 
The Bureau of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, which gives in-sanatorium training 


in other subjects, co-financed the new 
instruction. 

On July first, the homemaking teacher 
began her duties. She visited the pa- 
tients already contacted and any others 
who were well enough to accept in- 
struction. She explained the courses to 
the physician in charge and gave him 
the list of prospective students. He 
listed those who were well enough to 
study and decided how frequently 
classes should be held, how long they 
should be and whether they should be 
bedside or classroom type. If the pa- 
tient wished, she could earn school 
credit. The class roll, to begin with, 
included eighteen in bedside clothing 
classes, six in classroom clothing con- 
struction classes and two in_ bedside 
classes in nutrition. Registration 
throughout the year was from twenty 
to twenty-eight students. 

Bedside classes were held two or three 
times weekly for thirty minute periods. 
When two students were in adjoining 
beds, instruction was given to both at 





Clothing classes help speed the long weeks of convalescence for thesé tuber- 
culosis patients, The two girls who are shown here discussing textile samples 
with their teacher, Edna Jewert, are members of a bedside class. Other pa- 
tients, like those in the upper picture, were pronounced well enough to under- 
take the more strenuous work of clothing construction in the laboratory 
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Textbooks were used 
and regular reading assignments given. 
Typed outlines of the lesson were given 
to the student to follow during the class 
and to be kept in a folder for refer- 
ence. The discussion method of teach- 
ing was usually followed, and _illustra- 
tive material was used as often as pos- 
sible. Teaching aids included pictures, 
fabric samples, garments, labels, bul- 
letins and motion pictures. Materials 
were chosen which could be transported 
easily and they were disinfected if neces- 
sary. 

Because of the type of facilities avail- 
able, the classroom teaching consisted 
almost entirely of clothing construction. 
From five to eleven students were en- 
rolled regularly. This class was held 
daily and the students worked from one 
to three hours depending on the time 
allotted by the physician. 

The choice of subject matter in all 
classes was determined by, the patient's 
needs. Instruction might be basic or 
advanced, cultural or vocational, as is 
illustrated by the following cases. 

Mrs. M., the wife of a laborer, mother 
of three children, was concerned about 
the increased living costs of her family. 
Basic nutrition with emphasis on low 
cost foods was taught. Household rec- 
ords were sent from her home and from 
these records, she and her teacher 
worked out a budget for the following 
year. In addition, Mrs. M. studied how 
to rearrange her kitchen to save steps 
when she was discharged. 

Mrs. R., wife of an engineer, learned 
to redecorate her home. For her class 
project, she sketched a floor plan of her 
house and chose types of furniture simi- 
lar to those she had. These, together 
with pictures of her living room which 
she had in a scrap book, were used as 
a basis for discussions of color, texture 
and design. 

Mrs. E., wife of a tenant farmer and 

(Concluded on page 109) 


the same time. 
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The Art of Demonstration 


Selling through demonstration must be subtle— 
yet it must be honest and sincere 


a pig in a poke.” Robert Greene 

coined that phrase many pigs 
ago. Since that time volumes have 
been written about the art of selling; 
every era has had its buyers’ market; 
each generation has produced its Da- 
vid Harums. But the cash register of 
today shows that none of us will buy 
“a pig in a poke.” 

Why don’t you buy? Why is that 
sale lost? Because you want to know 
what is in the poke. You want to 
know what it will cost, how it oper- 
ates, what it will do for you. Why is 
that particular article best suited for 
your needs? You want to see. You 
want to be sure of what you are get- 
ting for your money. You refuse to 
buy blindly. 

Some demonstrators sell electricity—— 
kilowatt hours; others sell appliances. 
All sell good will, good public rela- 
tions. Electricity is sold through equip- 
ment; equipment through food; good 
will through service and education. The 
successful business home economist 
doesn’t merely bake _ biscuits——she 
helps build a business. How does ske 
go about stimulating buying thought? 
How does she get this pig out of the 
poke so that the customer will know 
what she is buying, will be convinced 
that she needs and wants it——and do 
it all at a profit to the company? The 
answer is, she puts her pig in a cello- 
phane poke. She shows what she’s sell- 
ing and demonstrates its operation. 

This selling through demonstration 
must be done subtly. It must be sen- 
sible and sound. It must be timely. 
Demonstrations vary from home calls 
where one individual is being sold to 
group meetings where hundreds are be- 
ing sold. Regardless of the type, three 
cardinal principles underlie every dem- 
onstration that sells: it must be subtle, 
it must be practical and safe, it must 
be honest and sincere. 


HH: is a fool, they say, who will buy 


Include these points in 
your demonstration: 

1, Cut your demonstration to fit your 
audience. If you are speaking to a 
group of rural homemakers who grow 
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their own vegetables and fruits, in- 
clude some of these foods on your dem- 
onstration menu. Give them some new 
ways of using their home canned fruits 
for dessert or new suggestions for coun- 
try kitchen guests. 

2. Select fresh, practical material. 
Do some original thinking. Find some 
ways of showing low-cost electric cook- 
ery other than by baking beans in a 
deep-well cooker. Who wants ump- 
teen million baked beans for three cents 
every time they have a party, even 
though “the exchequer has been de- 
pleted?” 

3. Avoid too much variety in one 
meeting. It only confuses the audience 
and rushes you. 

4, Do what you are doing thorough- 
ly and completely. If you are demon- 
strating baking a pie, do the job as 
thoroughly as your time will permit. 
Prepare the pie, even to showing how 
to flute the edges and how to seal the 
crust if it is a double crust pie. Show 
how to bake it, where to place it in the 
oven. Give the correct temperature 
and proper baking time. If it is a 
cream filling you are making, take the 
time to explain why you should cool 
the filling before putting it in the 
crust. Suggest ways of serving it—— 
and above all things, give the recipe. 

5. Compliment your audience——by 


By Alice Brown and 


Genevieve Callahan 


Home Economists 
for Dole Hawaiian Pineapple Products 
San Francisco, California 


This article was adapted from a speech 
given by Alice Brown at a workshop of 
the Pacific Coast Electrical Associa- 
tion. Miss Brown and Miss Callahan, 
who coauthored the paper, took their 
theme from an old huckster’s trick. 
Unscrupulous vendors used to put cats 
into sacks or “pokes” and sell them 
to greenhorns as suckling pigs. Demon- 
strators are important, the authors ex- 
plain, because women, like canny farm- 
ers, refuse to buy a “pig in a poke” 


that I mean, if the group is largely 
Italian, perhaps you'll include pizza, 
or ravioli, or some Italian dish that 
lets them know you understand their 
food habits. Or better yet, get some 
Italian woman to make the pizza and 
you bake it. 

6. Select foods to demonstrate that 
sell the appliance you are demonstrat- 
ing. Knowing how to bake a good 
pie is not a part of the atomic theory! 
You want the perfect pie to come out 
of the electric oven because that pie 
will help you sell an electric range. 

7, Steer away from technical subject 
matter except on the few occasions 
when the group is composed of people 
who are concerned with such things. 
Few housewives are interested in how 
Isaac Watt developed a measure for 
electricity, but they are interested in 
proving how watts affect their electric 
bills. 

8. Study the current trends of food 
habits and make what you are doing 
timely. Study the food sections of wo- 
men’s magazines, the newspaper food 
pages and food advertisements to learn 
what women are reading, talking about 
and cooking. 

9, Appeal to their senses of smell, 
taste and sight. When they come in- 
to the room have something cooking 
that smells wonderful. If you can ar- 
range it, and the group is not too large, 
perhaps you can let them taste the food. 
But above all, do display the food at- 
tractively. Perhaps you could be bak- 
ing refrigerator cookies when they ar- 
rive——(just finished, you know!) Ar- 
range them attractively and serve them 
with coffee following the meeting. 

10. Tell all and show all. There 
are no secrets about what you are do- 
ing. Why leave the impression that 
you prepared this “Easter Dinner for 
Six” in exactly 45 minutes, when you 
actually spent a full day on the ad- 
vance preparation? Tell that you did 
the marketing the day before. Tell 
them that the ham was the precooked 
variety, and that the rolls and the salad 
greens and vegetables were stored over- 
night in the refrigerator. 

(Continued on page 108) 
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A Sunday Night Supper 


for the student during nine months 
of the year. Here she sleeps, stud- 
ies, relaxes and eats her meals. If the 
dining rom service is the same twenty- 
one meals a week, it becomes mono- 
tonous. ‘ 

Eating in restaurants to vary the 
mealtime routine is too expensive for 
most students these days, especially 
since the college gives no refunds for 
meals that are missed. Nor can many 
girls take the time away from the cam- 
pus to be served in a busy restaurant. 
Consequently, they eat in the dining 
hall regularly and often become tired 
of routine menus and the same type of 
food service day after day. 

Leading industrial plants change the 
color of the paint in their cafeterias 
frequently to prevent monotony and 
to encourage their employees to eat 
there. Well-managed restaurants make 
it a rule not to repeat the same menu 
for twenty-one days. Many schools as 
well as industrial cafeterias sell their 
food at cost or below as an incentive 
to eat in their lunch rooms and the 
meals served there are usually better 
balanced than those which might be 
bought elsewhere. 

What can be done to make the col- 
lege dining hall less monotonous? 

At the Moravian Seminary and Col- 
lege for Women, the weekly routine is 
broken by serving a buffet supper on 
Sunday night. ‘This change is wel- 
comed by the students, especially dur- 
ing the first years away from home when 
Sundays are often lonely times. 

The meal is informal and the girls 
may sit where they choose. They can 
select the foods they like best and are 
permitted to come back for seconds. 
Through self service, the student learns 


Te college residence hall is home 
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By Alma Clouse Teeter 


Director of Food Service 

Y.W.C.A., Jersey City, N. J. 
Formerly—Supervisor of Food 

Moravian Seminary and College for Women 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


to fill her plate deftly and to arrange 
the fod attractively. In the waiting 
line she learns patience. Then, too, this 
type of service lends itself to a menu 
that is different from the regular weekly 
ones. 

A buffet table can be decorated with 
varying colors and interesting arrange- 


ments of candles, flowers and fruit, us- 
ing holiday and_ seasonal themes. 
When regular service is used, it is phy- 
sically as well as financially impossible 
to decorate all the tables, but with a 
little planning a buffet table can be 
made festive without too much effort 
or expense. A colorfully attired buf- 
fet table becomes the center of interest 
and changes the whole atmosphere of 
the dining room. 

Buffet service means that fewer 
workers are needed. Two in the kitchen 

(Concluded on page 116) 


Suggestions for Decorating the Buffet Table 


1. Melon basket filled with autumn 
leaves; arrangement of candles in shades 
of green and yellow. 

2. Yellow chrysanthemums with orange 
pepper pods on a brown platter; orange, 
yellow and green candles. 

3. A flat elongated container filled with 
ivy vines and white candles makes an 
effective green and white arrangement. 
4. On Washington’s Birthday — an 
Uncle Sam hat filled with red, white 
and blue flowers; red and white candles 
in frills of blue crepe paper. 

5. For Lincoln’s Birthday—a log cabin 
nestled among evergreens. Flag on 
standard in front of cabin; small twigs 
form a saw tree as well as a wood pile. 
Edge of table is trimmed with Lincoln 
profiles and stars. Candles in national 
colors. 

6. St. Patrick’s Day — center piece of 
Idaho baking potatoes garnished with 
paper shamrocks. Green paper pigs sur- 
round the center piece. White candles 
in green crepe paper ruffles carry out 
the colors at either end of the table. 
7. March Winds — wind mills made 


from paper milk containers arranged on 
a mat covered with silver paper. 

8. A pink potted cyclamen on a bright 
green mat with pink and rose candles. 
9. Spring — a watering can filled with 
spring blossoms, red bud, dog wood, 
pussy willows and daffodils. Candles in 
harmonizing colors arranged in small 
flower pots. The flower pots can be 
placed to give the effect of a garden. 
10. Examination time—a capsized sail 
boat on a mirror. ‘The edge of mirror 
covered with sand; on one edge is a 
figure of a life guard throwing out a 
life line. 

11. Commencement — if flowers are not 
available to carry out all the school 
colors, ribbon tied in a bow will sup- 
ply the needed color. 

Note — Flower containers in various 
shapes and sizes as well as candle hold- 
ers with many sizes and colors of can- 
dles are necessary material for creating 
interesting and balanced table arrange- 
ments. These can be acquired gradu- 
ally with little expense even on a 
meager budget. 
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Are You Taking Care 
of Your Books? 


we can give them, and boys and 
girls of all ages should be taught 
to handle them properly. 

The first step in prolonging the life 
of a book is to open it carefully. This 
prevents the little stitches in the bind- 
ing from being strained or broken. To 
open a new book, hold it with the con- 
tents upright in your hand and only 
the back on a table. Gently press the 
front cover down until it touches the 
table. Repeat with the back cover. 
Next press down three or four pages at 
the front, spreading the fingers well 
inside the pages and then do the same 
at the back. Continue to do this until 
you have reached the middle of the 
book. You will have to change hands 
as you alternate. With a stiff book, go 
though this process a second or even a 
third time. 

While you are opening a book, watch 
for blank pages or any which are not 
in the right order and insist on a re- 
placement if you have received an im- 
perfect copy. Open uncut pages with 
a paper knife or blunt-edged instru- 
ment. 

Turn pages at the upper right-hand 
corner with dry fingers. 

In privately-owned books, insert book- 
plates by rubbing from the center out- 
ward so there will be no air bubbles to 
wrinkle them. If books are to be 
stamped for institutional use, stamp 
them on the right-hand page. 

Provide every book with a thin book- 
mark. Throw away leather, crocheted 
or other bulky markers because they 
strain the binding. Do not “dog-ear” 
books, and avoid keeping the place by 
laying a book face down. Never, never 
put pencils, folded papers, rulers, etc. 
in a book. Neither should you indicate 
your place with a pen or pencil mark 
or make notes of any kind in a book 
that is not your own. 

It is very important that books be 
kept standing upright on the shelves 
by filling bookshelves comfortably full 
or by using book supports. Whenever 
possible, shelve short books beside short 
books and tall books next to tall ones. 
Unusually tall books should be kept 
flat. Arrange books flush with the edge 
of shelves. Books which lean not only 
give a disorderly appearance to a room; 
they come apart or get out of shape 
before those kept perfectly upright. 

A book should be taken from the 


Rv: « are worthy of the finest care 
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shelf by the middle of the back and 
not by the upper or lower edge of the 
binding. Only a few books should be 
carried at a time since dropping injures 
the binding. A book should never be 
thumped to free it from dust. 

Books should be kept away from heat 
and moisture. They should be exposed 
to sunlight, however, for several days 
after they have been where there is dis- 
ease. They need be destroyed only af- 
ter being where there is smallpox or 
anthrax. 

Always have clean hands when hold- 
ing books. Though the temptation to 
munch candy is great, never eat while 
reading. It is also a good idea to keep 
books away from the kitchen, breakfast 
nook and dining room. On rainy days 
wrap books in newspapers or carry them 
in bags. 

Children’s books and others which 
will be used frequently can be given a 
protective coating of thin white shellac 
or book lacquer. This helps to prevent 
(or at least lessen) damage from water 
spots and stains and to preserve the let- 
tering and makes it possible to clean 
the book with a damp cloth. Give the 
covers a fairly thin coat of white shellac 
or book lacquer. 

Books bound in leather should be 


By Pauline Moody 


Springfield Town Library 
Springfield, Vermont 





treated with lanolin and oil dressings, 
formulae for which will be found in 
The Care and Repair of Books by Harry 
Miller Lydenberg and John Archer (R. 
R. Bowker Co.) 

Book lacquer and the special thinner 
which must be used with it, shellac, 
and mending and other supplies may be 
obtained from the supply houses listed 
at the end of the article. 

Just as there are tricks to every trade 
—there are easy ways for cleaning and 
mending books properly. 

Before you begin to clean or mend, 
protect yourself with a smock, sit at a 
table of the right height and assemble 
the following supplies: a pile of paste 
papers (newspapers cut in quarters) to 
work on, paste cloths (twelve-inch 
squares of cheese cloth), art gum or a 
soft rubber eraser, mild soap and water, 
fine sandpaper, waxed paper, tissue 
paper or onion skin, transparent ad- 
hesive tape, shears, brush, paste (not 
glue or mucilage), shellac or book 
lacquer. 

With contents of a book held firmly 
in your hand, clean the outside edges 
of the pages very carefully with art 
gum, an eraser, or fine sandpaper. On 
the inside of the pages, use art gum, 
an eraser or a cloth dampened with 
mild soap and water. If liquid is used, 
place waxed paper between pages while 
they dry. Clean covers with soap and 
water or a vinegar solution of one part 
water and one part vinegar. Be sure 
they are absolutely dry before applying 
shellac. 

Mend ordinary tears with transparent 
adhesive tape, “feathered” edges with 
just paste (tissue paper or onion skin 
to be torn away later if edge is very 
narrow) and margins with paper as 
much like the original as_ possible. 
Sometimes loose pages can be held in 
place by applying paste to the inside 
edge or to a tiny fold made along this 
edge. Again, it may be necessary to use 
folded transparent adhesive tape or 
onion skin, especially if illustrations are 
being inserted. Always dry pasted ma- 
terial with waxed paper on both sides 
of it and under weight—such as a large 


(Concluded on page 108) 
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Pattern for 
February 


Tailored wool means 
winter warmth and style 
as this Simplicity De- 
signer dress demon- 
strates. The Designer 
patterns are a new line 
being introduced by Simplicity this month. They are sold in double-sized packages with il- 
lustrations in full color. Color is also used on the patterns to emphasize construction details. 
The larger envelope provides more space for fabric information and suggestions for fabric and 
sewing notions. While these patterns will not be sold in all stores this month, they appear 
in the new Simplicity pattern book and can be ordered through dealers. The dress above is 
Simplicity Designer Pattern 8009. Junior and Misses’ sizes 11 through 18. Price: 50 cents 
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Pictured here are the tools of the trade which help achieve excellent pressing impressions. 
are dish and sponge, pounding blocks, edge press boards, sleeve board and tailor’s press board. 
press cloths, ham cushion, rolled and flat cushions. 


Pressing Impressions 


mediocre or excellent will be last- 

ing. Your garment will carry the 
trademark ‘‘amateurish’’ or “profes- 
sional” depending upon your ability to 
handle textiles and your skill in using 
pressing equipment. In the construc- 
tion picture of a garment, pressing holds 
equal place with quality of fabric and 
standard of workmanship. Neither ex- 
quisite fabric nor excellent workman- 
ship can make up for lack of good 
pressing. 

Pressing begins in the pre-cutting 
stage; continues concurrently with as- 
sembling and construction finishes; and 
marks the conclusion of post-construc- 
tion work. Good pressing throughout 
these three stages will result in a two- 
fold reward: first, the fabric retains the 
natural characteristics and appearance; 
and secondly, the garment is smoothed 
and shaped to conform to contours of 
the design and figure with grain-thread 
perfection. 

Despite the accessibility of so much 
literature concerning care of fabrics, 
poor results in pressing frequently pre- 
vail among home sewers. A probable 
cause is inadequate labeling. Labeling 
is generally confined to fiber content, 
with little or no considerations given 
to such other aspects as yarn structure, 
elasticity, resiliency, hygroscopicity, 
fabric construction, and finishes. Ex- 
periments prove these characteristics not 
only influence the reaction of fabrics to 
temperatures, but to handling tech- 
niques and kinds of pressing heats: dry 
heat, wet steam, and dry steam. This 
is no problem to skilled professional 
pressers of the garment industry. Pres- 
sure and temperature control of indus- 
trial equipment uniformly produces 
and maintains the finishing process 
necessary for fabrics without disturbing 
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their natural properties. Domestic 
equipment of homes and schools lacks 
this control. Thus, it is necessary to 
devise techniques and improvise equip- 
ment to achieve the desired effects. 

The first prerequisite in garment 
grooming success is to know your fabric 
and know its reaction to pressing heats, 
temperatures, and handling. Let us 
briefly analyze a few reactions. 

Some cottons, silks, and rayons will 
be smoothed and shaped by dry heat 
which the electric iron produces. Cot- 
tons withstand a high degree of heat, 
and can be ironed directly on the fabric 
except for dark colors. These colors 
will need the protection of a dry press 
cloth (cheese cloth) to prevent shine. 
Because of the sensitivity of rayons and 
silks to heat, a lower temperature and 
a protecting cloth of double drill are 
essential. 

On the other hand, linens, certain 
cottons, silks, and rayons require wet 
steam to smooth and finish. The steam 
iron produces wet steam and can be 
applied directly to cottons and linens; 
but rayons and silks must still be pro- 
tected by a press cloth. With an elec- 
tric iron, wet steam is produced by cov- 








Pressing boards should be well padded 
Drawings by Carol Ann Walsh 
ering the fabric with a slightly damp- 


ened press cloth. In each case the tem- 
perature must be adjusted to sensitivity 


Left to right in back row 
In front are brush, 
Cushions may be improvised by rolling towels into needed forms 


By Josephine Ferris 


Assistant Professor of Clothing 
Home Economics Department 
Seton Hill College 


of fiber content, and yet sufficiently hot 
to produce steam immediately. Pile 
fabrics—corduroy, velvet, duvetyn and 
velveteen—require not only wet steam 
but special handling and equipment to 
preserve the rich pile texture. This will 
be discussed below, under Equipment. 

Both yarn-creped fabric and wool 
fabric present two conflicting problems. 
Each needs steam to smooth and shape; 
yet, moisture beyond a certain percent- 
age disturbs the fabric surface more or 
less. With the application of wet steam 
creped fabric shrinks. The wool fabric 
increases in elasticity and will not set 
until absolutely dry. This is a slow 
process since wool is vulnerable to heat 
drying. To obtain dry steam, moisture 
content must be greatly reduced. This 
is accomplished by covering the fabric 
with a double thickness of drill cloth, 
then a slightly dampened press cloth, 
and pressing with a sufficiently hot iron 
to produce steam immediately. The 
drill cloth is removed and the fabric is 
allowed to cool before proceeding. To 
lessen moisture content still more, use 
a wool cloth under drill cloth. If moist- 
ure content has been too great during 
pressing, allow wool to dry thoroughly 
before finishing work. 

The degree of fabric elasticity deter- 
mines the movement of the iron over 
fabric. For a minimum degree of elas- 
ticity, iron with the lengthwise grain 
using even strokes. Otherwise, use the 
“lift and press” movement. This will 
retain perfection in grain-thread posi- 
tion throughout the fabric or garment. 

The theme throughout any successful 
construction story is Perfection in Grain- 
Thread Position. Grain can be held or 
lost. If it is lost in any line during 
construction work, the garment loses its 
“fashion-right look,” and the grain po- 
sition may not be regained even with 
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ripping and adjustments. Even in the 
final pressing of a grain-perfect gar- 
ment, poor workmanship may shift the 
grain alignment, but with suitable 
equipment good workmanship can re- 
store it. 

Proper equipment is always needed 
to do a good job. The equipment de- 
scribed here is not only useful but im- 
portant to achieving good pressing im- 
pressions. 

A useful piece of equipment for 
proper preparation of fabric is the 
press-table. The 40-inch square surface 
supports a full 36-inch fabric width or 
folded 54-inch width. Before pressing, 
the two fabric ends must first be 
straightened to coincide with filling 
grain-threads, shrunken, if necessary and 
laid so that lengthwise and _ filling 
threads are at right angles to each other. 
Even the weight of overhanging ends 
sustains an even pull on grain threads. 
With the press-table, true grain align- 
ment can be checked and_ insured 
throughout work on fabric length. The 
cloth bin is a protective measure against 
soiling. 

The press-table surface and surfaces 
of all pressing boards are well-padded 
with layers of wool blanket pieces to the 
depth of one inch. The resiliency of 
the wool padding eliminates shine and 
other impressions to fabrics. The pad- 
ding is protected by a permanent mus- 
lin cloth and a removable drill cloth. 

The tailor’s press-board takes _pre- 
cedence over the regulation type iron- 
ing board. Its narrow width gives 
smoothness to garment contours with- 
out wrinkling. Then, too, the table 
on which the press-board rests elimi- 
nates the drag from overhanging sec- 
tions. The press-board is usualy 36- 
inches in length; but longer ones can 
be obtained for coats and trousers. 

The sleeve board gives to sleeves 
what the tailor’s board gives to garment 


In preparation of fabric for cutting the use of a press 
table assures true grain alignment throughout the fabric. 
The cloth bin serves as a protection against soiling. A 
press table like this is easy to make for the sewing lab 
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body. To facilitate ease in handling 
a fitted sleeve, the board should be 
sufficiently narrow. Be sure its base is 
broad and heavy to immobilize the 
equipment during use. 

A time saver in assembling work is 
the edge press-board. It should be uti- 
lized in pressing seams of belts, collars, 
facings and other seamed details. The 
seam allowance is surmounted on the 
upright edge and it is pressed open 
without disturbing overhanging  sec- 
tions at each side. 

Wool fabrics will smooth with dry 
steam but their resilient nature necessi- 
tates weight pressure to give the flatten 
finish to collars, facings, seams, darts, 
and other details consisting of two or 
more fabric thicknesses. The flatten- 
ing is successfully done with a _ press- 
man’s hand block, commonly known 
as “pounding block” or “beating 
board.” As soon as the dry steam pene- 
trates fabric, remove drill cloth, and 
flatten wool with weight of pounding 





A flat wire press board is used when 
pressing fabrics of single thickness 


block. The area will retain the shape 
in which it has cooled. 

The wire (needle or velvet) press- 
board consists of fine steel wires sci- 
entifically set at proper angle for fin- 
ishing of pile fabrics. There are three 
types. The flat wire press-board is used 
for single fabric thickness. The fabric 


is placed on press-board with pile side 
against the needles and wet steam is 
applied. The touch of the iron should 
be very light and should be kept away 
from edges of press-board. Otherwise, 
iron impressions will mar the pile sur- 
face. 

For sections of garment which are 
faced with pile fabric, the top press- 
board is used with the flat board. The 





A top press board is used with a flat 
board in pressing pile fabric facings 


pile side of garment is placed over wires 
of flat board, the pile facing is then cov- 
ered with wire side of top board and 
wet steam of sufficient force to penetrate 
fabric is applied. The wire press-board 
for sleeves is similar to the flat board 
except in size and shape. 

Whenever velvet press-boards are not 
available, one can improvise by plac- 
ing a piece of same pile fabric under 
garment so that pile sides are together. 
Steam is then applied without the least 
pressure from the weight of the iron. 
This will take great skill and espe- 
cially so for deep pile. 

No garment can be shaped smoothly 
without the aid of press cushions. Each 
cushion varies in size and shape to ac- 
commodate certain contour lines of the 
garment. The upper part of the skirt 
moulds smoothly over the flat cushion 
while the bust line needs the roundness 


(Concluded on page 103) 
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Wool fabrics need pressure as well as dry steam to give 
a flat finish to collars, facings, etc. This is most easily ac- 
complished by using a “pounding block.” As soon as steam 
penetrates the fabric, remove press cloth, and pound gently 
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Spring Hats 
=-Complement Hair Styles 


By Mary Brown 


Beauty and Good Grooming Editor 


temporarily. Women have gone back to hats—but 

not the kind that features a cocker spaniel riding 
on the brim, or makes brother into an amateur come- 
dian. Hats this spring are smart and _ beguilingly 
pretty—fashioned in attractive shapes to flatter new 
hair styles. Designers differ over the importance of 
the large, wide-brimmed hats versus small profile 
shapes, with the result that there are plenty of both 
types from which to choose. Pictured here are some 
of the top designer’s offerings for the Easter Parade. 


T'« regime of the bare-headed lass is ended, at least 








The Peg Fischer creation, right, 
is appropriate with either short 
or long hair. Of mauve pink felt 
with a mauve ribbon and pink os- 
trich curl, it is suited to after- 
twilight hours. The Lily Dache 
bonnet, below, with its soaring 
shovel brim is shaped and sized 
to wear with suits. This bonnet 
is fashioned from navy linen straw 
— the brim faced with soft pink 








Sailors are perennial favorites 
and are present this season in 
many sizes and variations. Since 
short hair styles are enhanced by 
small hats, Edgar J. Lorie has 
designed a small sailor with a 
double brim for emphasis. It is 
made of pale green felt and has 
pastel-colored forget-me-nots rid- 
ing around the brim and veiling 
held in place by tiny velvet bows 


Photos by Edward Ozern 


The young face is flattered by 
the cone-crowned bonnet of rough 
white straw, above, designed by 
Betmar. Its halo brim is wreath- 
ed with multi-colored flowers in 
a band of moss green velvet. 
This hat is especially nice with 
bangs which will be good news to 
those who have despaired of find- 
ing hats which will give proper 
play to their favorite hair-do 
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Fine silverware is designed by accomplished artists aiming at patterns with lasting appeal. They 
must necessarily be limited by the medium, mass production, cost and market trends, The Gorham Com- 
pany’s new Melrose pattern, above, is in keeping with a trend toward more ornate and heavier patterns 


What Do You Know About Silverware? 


By Lois Cook 


EW substances have enjoyed such a historical heri- 
Pease as has silver. As a symbol of beauty, wealth, 

dignity and utility, it is as much cherished today as 
it was when man first used it as a medium to record his 
creative imagination. It is little wonder that brides 
eagerly look forward to the possession of silverware, 
without which a household is hardly considered com- 
plete. Almost every tradition, contest, historical event 
and unusual, outstanding performance is commemor- 
ated for posterity in silver. 

Silversmithing is a time-honored form of art, dating 
back as far as civilization can be traced. Its most ven- 
erated exponents have been written into the history of 
art. Although modern technology has speeded the proc- 
essing, mechanized much of the production and given 
the finished products a uniformity never before 
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achieved, the excellence of craftsmanship and true 
artistic expression is still present. The silverware of 
today is as much an artistic expression of our time as it 
was an expression of previous cultures. 


Sterling Silverware 

Any discussion of sterling silverware requires a defini- 
tion of the word “sterling.” Sterling must, according to 
our laws, contain 925 parts of pure silver in 1,000, The 
term, “sterling,” is said to come from the word “Easter- 
ling,” the name given to a group of traders from the 
eastern part of Germany who used tokens of this high 
standard of purity for trading with the English. Silver 
in the pure state is too soft for practical use and is 
therefore alloyed with copper for strength and rigidity. 
Silverware marked sterling has the same metal through- 
out its structure. A lifetime of constant use will not 
wear it out. (Continued on next page) 
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A place setting usually consists of a butter spreader, 
a salad fork, a luncheon fork or small dinner fork, a 
luncheon knife or small dinner knife, a cream soup spoon 


and a teaspoon. The delicate flower pattern of the 
above place setting is Madeira by The Towle Silversmiths 


The making of fine silverware starts with an accom- 
plished designer. He will probably try many designs 
and make many changes in the general contour and 
motif before one seems acceptable. Always he keeps in 
mind the limitations of his medium and mass produc- 
tion, the cost, the trends of the times and the market, 
but above all he tries to create a work of art which 
will have lasting appeal. 

Before the design is finally accepted, a spoon is made 
by hand so that the pattern may be seen in three dimen- 
sions. If the design is approved, production facilities 
are set up. Dies are cut for a complete service, each 
piece requiring two dies—a front and bottom. A model- 
er first enlarges the artist’s design of a handle in wax. 
From this a plaster of Paris mold is produced in reverse 
and finally a bronze model made. With the enlarged 
bronze master model and a reducing device similar to 
an artist’s pantograph, the steel dies are cut. The deli- 
cate point of the reducing device follows the bronze 
model’s surface and a synchronized cutting point cuts 





[i 


Silverplated tableware begins with the designer who creates the pattern on paper. After the design is approved, a wax 


the design in proper scale in the steel. Die-cutters then 
perfect the dies. 

The actual manufacturing operations begin with 
what is called “blanking.” Sheets of sterling which are 
previously rolled to the correct thickness are fed into a 
punch press which stamps out the blanks—flat, shovel- 
like pieces. These blanks are then cross-olled to give 
them the necessary width and length, and grade-rolled 
to give the required thickness and strength at the im- 
portant points. Next the blanks are cut in presses in 
practically the same outline as the finished piece. An- 
nealing or softening the blanks then follows in order 
to bring the metal back to a malleable state before die- 
stamping, for the previous rolling operations hardened 
the metal. 

Up to this point, the sterling pieces have been in a 
flat form, but with the die-stamping operation they take 
on their proper shape and design. The front and bot- 
tom dies are bolted into the thousand-pound drop ham- 
mers, the blanks are put into place and with one or 
more blows the metal acquires its form and design and 
instantly hardens. Then the pieces must be perfected 
by many hand operations—the edges of handles, bowls 
and tines of the forks must be smoothed and the designs 
perfected. Finally each piece must be buffed and pol- 
ished and given its particular finish. Ornamented pat- 
terns are usually oxidized, which is a process of aging 
new silver to attain darkened recessed areas. The raised 
areas are then buffed bright. 


Silverplate 


Silverplating was known to such peoples as the Rom- 
ans, the Aztecs of Mexico and the Incas of Peru. How- 
ever, in Europe it seems to have been a lost art until 
the eighteenth century. In 1742 Thomas Bolsover of 
Sheffield, England, is said to have evolved the idea of 
combining copper and silver in layers ready for manu- 
facture into articles. However, it was Joseph Hancock, 
one of his apprentices, who developed the idea commer- 
cially. This process, which came to be known as Shef- 
field plating, made possible silverware at a lower cost 
than ever before, but it was not until the middle of the 
nineteenth century when electro-silverplating was de- 
vised, that good quality silverplate was put within the 
reach of the average homemaker. With the advent of 
electro-silverplating, the manufacture of Sheffield plate 





master model is made and from this a bronze model. With the aid of the bronze model, dies are cut for each piece of the 
service. Actual production begins with blanking, the cutting of long strips of base metal into small, individual pieces 
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was no longer profitable. 

The manufacture of silverplated ware is very similar 
to that of sterling ware. The pattern is designed, the 
wax and bronze models made and the dies cut. But 
when the actual manufacturing processes start, it is a 
base metal that is fed into the blanking machines in- 
stead of sterling silver. Today most manufacturers of 
silverplate use a base metal called “18 per cent nickel 
silver” which is an alloy of 18 per cent nickel, 62 to 65 
per cent copper and 17 to 20 per cent zinc. This is a 
hard alloy with a whitish appearance. 

After the blanks are cut, they are squeezed and 
rolled to give the required thickness, width and length. 
The blanks are then cut to the rough outline of the 
pattern desired, put into the drop presses for shape and 
design and buffed and polished to a velvety finish. 
After each piece is finally inspected, it goes to the plat- 
ing tanks which contain pure bars of silver connected 
to a positive pole (anode). The pieces to be plated are 
suspended on racks and connected to a negative pole 
(cathode) and when electric current is passed through 
the tank of silver-cyanide solution, particles of silver 
from the bars are deposited on the base meta) pieces. 

All good quality silverplate is reinforced with extra 
layers of silver at the points of maximum wear. One 
method of doing this is to put additional plating on 
top of the original coating by partially immersing the 
pieces in the plating solution again. This is called 
“extra plating,” “sectional plating” or “overlay.” An- 
other method, known as “sterling inlaid,” uses blocks 
of sterling silver which are inserted into small hollows 


At right is one 
method of rein- 
forcing silver- 
plated flatware. 
Blocks of sterling 
are fused into 
hollows of the 
blanks before the 
pieces are plated. 
Another method 
is to reinforce al- 
ready plated flat- 
ware by partially 
immersing pieces 
in plating bath. 














The silverware pattern should harmonize with the china 
and glassware with which it is used as well as be ver- 
satile enough to look appropriate on both formal and 
informal tables. The formal table setting above features 
Reed & Barton’s Pointed Antique Sterling Silver flatware 


stamped into the blanks and fused into the base metal 
before the pieces are electroplated. 


Points on Quality 


Fine sterling and silverplate have designs of lasting 
appeal. They have good balance and feel right when 
grasped in the hand. The design and edges of the 
handles, spoon bowls and tines of the forks are smooth. 
Fine sterling silverware is of good weight for lasting 
durability. Silverplate of high quality has a heavy, 
uniform plating which has been properly hardened. 
Points of greatest wear are well reinforced. Blades of 
hollow-handled knives fit accurately into the handles 
and all excess solder is removed. 


How to Select Silverware 
It is important to buy quality ware. ‘Bargain sales 
may mean that a manufacturer is discontinuing the line 
and therefore new pieces cannot be purchased at future 
dates. It is wise to buy from a reputable merchant and 





The blanks are then rolled to the required thickness, width and length. Outline blanking trims the pieces to their ap- 
proximate shape. Then the hitherto flat pieces acquire form and design when they are placed in drop presses which hold 
the precision-built, steel dies. Here one set of dies shapes the bowl and another set imprints the design on the handle 
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to choose silverware made by a well-established com- 
pany that stands behind its product. 

To decide between silverplate or sterling, both in- 
come and the amount of entertaining one will do 
should be taken into consideration. Sterling has heir- 
loom value by virtue of its durability and therefore 
can be passed on from one generation to another. Good 
quality silverplate will have excellent design and crafts- 
manship, will give a lifetime of service and will cost 
considerably less. A sterling teaspoon will contain 
about fourteen times more silver than the same piece 
in plated ware but will cost approximately two and one- 
half times as much. There is also a luxury tax on 
sterling which does not apply to silverplated flatware. 

Though sterling is more expensive, it can be pur- 
chased in individual pieces or place settings. This en- 
ables one to purchase pieces as needed and as income 
permits. A place setting usually consists of the follow- 
ing items: luncheon knife or small dinner knife, lunch- 
eon fork or small dinner fork, cream soup spoon, tea 
spoon, butter spreader and salad fork. Larger place set- 
tings may be purchased or other pieces substituted for 
those mentioned. Silverplate usually comes boxed with 
service for eight or twelve. However, the number of 
pieces in the complete service varies. For example, 
service for eight may vary from fifty-two pieces to 
seventy-six pieces. 

What finish to choose? Finish is an integral part of 
the design. When a pattern is designed, the finish used 
is the one which the artist feels will best bring out the 
beauty of the particular design. There are three stand- 
ard finishes. The bright finish has a mirror-like surface. 
The butler finish has a soft, mellow sheen. It simulates 
the finish acquired by the bright finish after many years 
of faithful polishing. The gray finish is whiter than the 
butler finish and gives less contrast in light reflection. 
The bright finish will show scratches more than the 
other two finishes, but with the years of wear and pol- 
ishing, acquires patina, a beautiful, rich, soft tone. 

A pattern should harmonize with the china and glass- 
ware with which it will be used and should be versatile 
enough for use in different kinds of table settings— 
formal and informal. The more ornate patterns lend 
themselves well to more formal atmospheres and tradi- 
tional furnishings. The simpler patterns seem to fit 
into informal settings as well as formal settings and 





look especially well on modern tables. The choice of 
pattern is a personal thing and should reflect the own- 
er’s personality. 


Quantity to Buy 


The quantity of silverware to be purchased depends 
on the household—whether it is a large home with ser- 
vants or a small home or apartment. For those who 
expect to entertain a great deal, a large service should 
be the goal; otherwise, service for eight will probably 
be adequate. Each piece of silver is given a name, such 
as tea spoon, coffee spoon, dessert spoon, but this does 
not mean that the piece can only be used as its title 
designates. Each piece is given the title for its most 
common usage but it may serve many purposes. A tea 
spoon, for example, can be used for tea, coffee, desserts 
or for any other purpose it will serve well. There is no 
absolute rule that must be followed. 


Monogramming 


Monogramming is a matter of personal selection and 
almost any combination is correct. If three letters are 
to be used, the groom’s last name may be combined 
with the bride’s and groom’s first names or the bride’s 
maiden name may be used alone, although the latter is 
not as acceptable. For two letters, the last initials of 
the bride and groom separated by an engraved star is 
appropriate. When one letter is used, either the bride’s 
or groom’s family name is correct. Needless to say, the 
style of the letters and the number of letters should be 
suited to the pattern of the silverware. 


A Few Words on Care 


The best care for fine sterling or silverplate is daily 
use. This helps prevent tarnish and with the years 
yields patina—a soft, silvery luster. Pieces should be 
washed promptly after each meal in hot, soapy water, 
rinsed thoroughly in very hot, clear water and then 
dried with a soft towel. Pieces should be rotated in use 
so that all will be washed regularly and will acquire 
the same degree of patina. About once a month the 
pieces should be cleaned with a good silver polish. The 
dark portions of the design should not be removed. For 
further information on care of silverware, see the April, 
1948, issue of PRAcTICAL HOME Economics, page 256. 

(Turn to page 113 for Bibliography) 





Many polishing, trimming and buffing operations follow to obtain a velvety finish, Continual inspection goes on through- 
out the manufacture to insure perfection, After pieces go through the plating tanks, they are given their special fin- 
ish, finally inspected and wrapped for safe shipping. Photos courtesy of Holmes & Edwards Sterling Inlaid Silverplate 
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Recipe of the Month 


Gnocchi* with Tomato Sauce 


2 8-ounce cans tomato sauce \% tsp. paprika 
2 cups water 1 tsp. dry mustard 
2 tbsp. cornmeal 


ly, . 
14 tsp. salt 14 cup grated Parmesan cheese 


1 egg 1 tbsp. butter or fortified margarine 


Mix one can tomato sauce with two cups water. Measure cornmeal into large 
heavy saucepan. Add liquid, stirring constantly. Add salt. Stir over low heat until 
mixture thickens and comes clean from sides of pan. Remove from heat. Add 
egg, paprika, mustard, half of the grated cheese and butter. Mix well. Pour into 
shallow baking pan to make one-half inch layer. Cool, then place in a refrigerator 
to chill. Cut into small circles with cookie cutter. Arrange in a circle in baking 
dish, with the pieces overlapping. Pour heated sauce over the circle, as in the 
illustration. If there is any sauce left, serve it in a separate dish for those who 
want more. Sprinkle the remaining cheese over top. Brown under broiler. Serve 
at once. 


*The GC is silent. Pronounce to rhyme with “rocky”’. 


Better Food and School Lunch Section 
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The Vitamins in Human Nutrition 








Name and Symptoms of _ Best Food Effects of Cook- | Suggested Diet- 
Description Functions Deficiency | Sources ing, O2, Light |ary Allowances 
A 

Active form Necessary to health | Failure to grow Active A Quite stable to ,000 I.U. for adult 


Fat soluble 

Provitamin A— 

Carotene 

Activated in 
liver 

Can be stored in 
hody 





D 


“Sunlight 
Vitamin” 
Fat soluble 
active form 
Pro-vitamins 
Ergosterol 
Cholesterol 
Activated by ultra 
violet rays of sun 


or mercury quartz 


vapor lamp 
Can be stored in 
body. 





K 


Anti-hemorrhagic 
factor 

Fat soluble 

Stored in body 





B, 

Thiamin 

Water soluble 
Little storage in 


body 





5 
and growth Dry skins and Fish liver oils cooking 1.500 LU. for infant 
Necessary to health mucous linings Liver Absorbed in 4.500 adolescent girl 
of epithelial Frequency of in- Egg yolk mineral oil 6,000 adolescent boy 
tissues fections Butter Long exposure 
Respiratory, diges- | Defective tooth Cream to light des- 
tive, genito- enamel Carotene troys it 
urinary tracts Low resistance Green and yel- 
Needed for tooth low vegetables 
enamel and fruits 
Necessary for nor- | Rickets Cod liver oil Stable to 400 I.U, for adults 


mal 
development of 
the skeleton and 
teeth 

Necessary for cal- 
cium-phosphorus 
metabolism at all 
ages 

Aids absorption of 
calcium from 
intestinal tract 


growth and 


Stunted and ab- 
normal growth 
of bones and 
teeth 

Delayed dentition 

Malformation of 
head, chest, pel- 
vis, joints 


Other fish oils 

Irradiated foods 

Foods fortified 
with D 

Foods produced 
in sunlight 


ordinary cook- 

ing processes 
Fat soluble 
Absorbed in 

mineral oil 


400-800 I.U. for in- 
fants and growing 
children 

When not available 
from sunshine, it 
should be _ pro- 
vided up to mini- 
mum amounts for 
adults and maxi- 
mum for infants 








Necessary for the Abnormal blood Liver Stable to cooking | 1 microgram for in- 
formation of pro-|__ clotting Egg yolk. fant 
thrombrin Hemorrhagié Green leaves Adult requirement 
Necessary for nor- conditions Seeds not determined 
mal blood clotting Fruits 
Roots 
Soybean oil 
Tomatoes 
Necessary to growth |[mpaired growth Wheat germ Very soluble 1.2 mg. to 1.8 mg. 


and development, 
health of 
nervous system, 
normal reproduc- 
tion and laction, 
normal function- 
ing of the diges- 
tive tract and 
metabolism of 
carbohydrates 


Low vitality 
Poor appetite 
Faulty elimination 
[rritability 
Unstable nervous 
systein 
Cessation of 
estrous cycle 
Beri-beri or 
polyneuritis 
Easily fatigued 


Rice polishings © 

Yeast 

Whole grains 

Legumes 

Nuts 

Enriched cereals 
and breads 

Pork and ham 





in water 

Destroyed by 
high heat or 
prolonged 
cooking 

Destroyed by 
soda 

Not sensitive to 
freezing ex- 
cept prelimin- 
ary blanching 
in hot water 





for adult depend- 
ing upon low or 
high carbohydrate 
intake 
0.4 mg. for infant 
2-16 years—0.6 to 
1.8 mg. 





B. 

Riboflavin 

Water soluble 

Little storage in 
body 





Necessary for 
good nutrition at 
all ages 
Necessary for 
health of skin, 
especially around 


corners of mouth, 


nose, ears and 
eyes 


Necessary for health 
of nervous system 


Good health of 
digestive tract 





Loss of vigor and 
well being 

Cheilosis 

Cracking of skin 
at corners of 
mouth, nose etc. 

Sore and swollen 
tongue 

Vascularization of 
the cornea 

Disturbances of 
digestive tract— 


especially elimi- | 


nation 





Milks 

Liver and kidney 

Green vegetables 

Yeast 

Yellow fruits 
and vegetables 

Enriched bread 
and cereals 

Legumes 





Very soluble in 
wales 

Easily destroyed 
by exposure to 
sunlight 

Fairly stable to 
heat 





(Continued on next page) 





1.8 to 3.0 mg. de- 
pending upon in- 
take of calories 
for adult 

0.6 mg. for infant 

0.6 to 3/5 mg. for 
ages 2 to 20 





On anaman 
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Keeping Up to Date on Nutrition 


A refresher course in four installments—Part IV 


matic chapter in the history of 

human nutrition deals with the dis- 
covery and study of the vitamins. The 
stories about the recognition and cure 
of vitamin-deficiency diseases, such as 
scurvy—the dread disease of all seagoing 
peoples for centuries—are so miraculous 
that they have great appeal to the pop- 
ular imagination. Our space will not 
permit recounting them here.* 

The existence of dietary factors which 
could protect against rickets, scurvy, 
beri-beri, pellagra and many other less 
well-defined diseases was not even sus- 
pected until about fifty years ago and 
not clearly established until after 1910. 
An enormous amount of careful, scien- 
tific work has been necessary to obtain 
the information we now have concern- 
ing the regulatory and protective action 
of these until recently obscure sub- 
stances. The mysterious nature of vita- 
mins has given the “quack” doctor and 
the unprincipled food products manu- 
facturer an opportunity to make money 
at the expense of a credulous public 


T= newest and also the most dra- 





*Note: For reliable stories concerning the discovery 
of the vitamins, see any good nutrition text on the 
college level, such as McCollum, Newer Knowledge 
of Nutrition or Rose, Foundations of Nutrition. 


with products “rich in vitamins” and 
having “magic health giving” powers. 
To remain clear in our thinking, we 
must remember that vitamins are regu- 
latory and protective of normal body 
functions. They might be compared 
to delicate “‘balance wheels” in our 
body chemistry. 

About 35 years ago, students of nu- 
trition did not know the word ‘“‘vita- 
min.” They had been told that certain 
“accessory” food substances existed in 
naturally grown foods. When these 
were present in addition to purified 
proteins, fats, minerals and water, the 
growth and maintenance of good health 
in white rats was possible. When they 
were not present, the animals sickened 
and died. This was the beginning of a 
new field of research on living animals 
now known as the “‘bio-assay method.” 
One nutrient at a time is tested by 
leaving it out of an otherwise perfect 
diet. The effects of this deficiency on 
rate of growth, reproduction, lactation, 
general health and specific symptoms 
of disease can then be studied. 

Recently human beings have been 
volunteer subjects for some experiments 
in which the vital life processes are not 


By Christine Clayton 


Visiting Professor of Home Economics 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 


endangered. More often diseased con- 
ditions in human beings are studied in 
relation to the dietary habits of the 
patient. Rickets in children of the tem- 
perate zone and pellagra in people liv- 
ing in some areas of the southern states 
are examples of vitamin deficiency dis- 
eases which are being studied inten- 
sively and dietetically treated with suc- 
cess at the present time. 

Pure, highly potent concentrates of 
the vitamins are now available for 
medical use. For the layman, these con- 
centrates are dangerous because the 
effects of their high potency are not 
realized by the average individual. The 
interrelationships of the vitamins to 
each other and to the mineral elements 
are intimate and delicately balanced in 
the body chemistry. It is unwise, then, 
to attempt self-medication with vitamin 
concentrates. Only a medical authority 
should carry the responsibility for flood- 
ing the blood stream and tissues with 


(Continued on page 105) 














Will cure pellagra digestive tract 


Slight storage 


Name and Symptoms of __| Best Food | Effects of Cook- | Suggested Die- 
Description Functions Deficiency Sources ‘ing, O., Light | tary Allowances 
Niacin 
Amide Necessary for the Pellagra Yeast Water soluble 12 to 18 mg. for 
Member of B com-| normal nutrition (Multiple defi- | Liver Stable to usual aduc 

plex of skin, nervous | ciency) | Fis cooking pro- 4 mg. for infant 
Water soluble system and | Bilateral discolor- | Muscle meats cedures 6-20 mg. through 


| Legumes 

| Yellow fruits 

| and vegetables 
| Enriched bread 


and cereals 


| ation of skin 
| Skin lesions 

| Diarrhea 

| Swollen tongue 
| Nervous disorders | 


Irritability Ege yolk 
Mental deteriora- | Milk 


| tion 
| 


growth period 





Cc 
Ascorbic acid 
“Vitamin of | 
fresh focds”’ | 
Water soluble 
Slight storage 


of supporting 
tissues 
(cementum) 


formation 
Normal health of 

teeth and gums 
Protects capillary 

integrity 


| 





| Necessary for health | Scurvy 


Normal hemoglobin 


| Citrus fruits 


| Bleeding and soft | Tomatoes 

| gums | Strawberries 

| Tendency to Raw salad greens 
anemia Cabbage 


Potatoes (white) 
Black currants 


| Fragility and de- 

| calcification of 

| bones and teeth 

| Hemorrhages in 
mucous mem- 
branes 


Very soluble in 
water 
Very sensitive to 30 mg. for infant 
heat and to 35 to 100 mg. 
soda through growth 
period 


75 to 150 mg, for 
adult 
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-m-m-m—FUDGE! 


By Lily Haxworth Wallace 


Lecturer, Writer and Consultant on Foods 


of all homemade candy. It is sup- 

posed to have originated in a 
woman’s college and certainly its mak- 
ing seems almost to be part of feminine 
college curriculum. 

Fudge is capable of infinite variety, 
but by following a very few simple rules 
every batch can be perfect. Good fudge 
is rich, smooth, creamy—never granular. 
The two great secrets in its making are 
(1) to cook it only at 238° F. (soft ball) 
and (2) to allow it to cool to 110°F. 
(lukewarm) before beating. The reason 
so much fudge is sugary and grainy is 
that the beating is commenced while 
the mixture is still too hot. 

Most of us commonly think of fudge 
as definitely a chocolate confection. 
Don’t forget, though, that there are 
Maple, Coconut and Coffee Fudge. 
Penuche, made with brown sugar, also 
falls into the fudge category. 

Very little is needed in the way of 
equipment for fudge making. Remem- 
ber that large, heavy saucepans—and we 
mean large and heavy—are important, 
especially where milk or cream is an 
ingredient because the mixture boils up 
in the pan. 

A candy thermometer is an essential, 
for only with its aid can we be absolu- 
tely sure of exact temperatures. Test 
the thermometer before each lesson by 
placing it in a pan of warm water, 
bringing slowly to boiling point and 
noting that the thermometer registers 
212° F. (at sea level) when the water 
is actively boiling. Exact temperatures 
are essential to success in all candy 
making. 

It is possible, though never as satis- 
factory, to test fudge by the cold water 
method. For this take the pan off the 
fire so that the candy will not cook to 
a higher temperature while the test is 
being made. Pour a scant teaspoon of 
the fudge mixture into a shallow cup 
of cold water and see if you can gather 
this up in your fingers into a soft ball 
that will hold its shape. If you cannot, 
continue cooking the fudge until you 
can. 

Another vital point is to remove any 
drops of sirup which form during the 
cooking from the sides of the pan. If 
a brush is not available for the purpose, 
wrap the tines of a fork with cheese- 
cloth, dip in water and use as a brush 
or swab. 

The pan in which the fudge is to be 
cooled should be well oiled and a size 


Prora is probably the most popular 
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which will permit the fudge to be 
approximately 34 inch thick. Thin 
fudge dries out too quickly. Cut into 
squares when firm but not so hard that 
it cracks in the cutting process. 

If nuts are used, add them after the 
fudge is beaten and just before pouring 
into the pans. Incidentally, a heavy 
wooden spoon or paddle is much bet- 
ter and easier for the beating than a 
metal spoon. 

One of the professional secrets, which 
insures a smooth-surfaced fudge, is, 
after beating, when one would normally 
turn the mixture into the oiled pan, 
to remelt slightly over hot water 
(double boiler) stirring constantly. This 
thins the fudge so that it spreads more 
smoothly and evenly in the pan with a 
nice glossy surface. 

Some months ago (November 1947) 
we gave you suggestions for Candy for 
the Holidays in which we went into a 
good deal of detail regarding the equip- 
ment, temperatures for various types of 
candy and suggestions for candy mak- 
ing in general. If possible, it would be 
a good idea to refer to this material 
before giving your fudge lesson. 


Rich Chocolate Fudge 


tablespoons butter 

cups sugar 

tablespoons corn sirup 
squares (ounces) unsweetened 
chocolate 

34 cup milk 

1 

1 


ON ww 


teaspoon vanilla 
cup broken nut meats, optional 


Combine all ingredients except vanil- 
la and nut meats in large heavy sauce- 
pan. Cook to 238° F. (soft ball) stir- 
ring constantly until sugar and chocolate 
are melted, then stirring only occasion- 
ally and removing any drops of sirup 
from sides of pan with dampened brush. 
Remove from fire and cool to lukewarm 
(110° F.) Add vanilla and beat until 
fudge is firm enough to hold its shape 
when a little is dropped from the spoon. 
Stir in nut meats, if used, and turn into 
oiled pan. Cut into squares when firm. 


Peanut Butter Fudge 

Substitute 4 cup peanut butter for 
butter in above recipe, adding this after 
the candy has cooled and just before 
beating. 





Maple Walnut Fudge 


tablespoons butter 
cups sugar 

cup maple sirup 

cup light cream 

1% cups chopped walnuts 


Re tt 


Combine butter, sugar, maple sirup 
and cream in large heavy saucepan. 
Bring to boiling point, stirring con- 
stantly until sugar is dissolved, then 
boil, with occasional stirring to 238° F. 
(soft ball) removing any drops of syrup 
from sides of pan with dampened brush. 
Remove from fire and cool to lukewarm 
(110° F.) then beat until fudge is firm 
enough to hold its shape when a little 
is dropped from spoon. Stir in nuts 
lightly and turn into oiled pan. Cut 
into squares when firm. 


Coconut Fudge 


1 tablespoon butter 

2 cups sugar 

34 cup milk 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

24 cup shredded coconut 


Combine butter, sugar and milk in 
large heavy saucepan and cook to 
238° F. (soft ball) stirring constantly un- 
til sugar is dissolved, then stirring only 
occasionally and removing any drops 
of sirup from sides of pan with damp- 
ened brush. Remove from fire and cool 
to lukewarm (110° F.) Add vanilla and 
beat until creamy, stir in coconut and 


(Concluded on page 110) 
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students have dubbed their foods 

and nutrition courses Foods and 
Nuts with more accuracy—if less wit— 
than they suspected. Nuts, usually re- 
garded as a confection or garnish, are 
actually an excellent meat substitute. 
Nut meats are the only meats eaten by 
fruitarians, who keep well nourished on 
nuts and fruit alone. In fact, fruits and 
nuts is thought to have been the basic 
diet of primitive man. ; 

Nuts, like meat, furnish proteins ade- 
quate for growth and are good sources 
of the B vitamins and fat. In their de- 
ficiencies, too, they parallel meat; they 
lack calcium and vitamins A and C. 
Thus, they can be used instead of meats, 
fish and legumes, but cannot replace 
milk in the diet. 

With last fall’s production of nuts at 
an all-time high, this highly nutritious 
food should begin to lose its “special oc- 
casion” status and assume the place in 
the diet that its food value warrants. 
Domestic production of walnuts, filberts, 
almonds and pecans was expected to 
total over 377,333,000 pounds compared 
to an average annual output of 288,465 
pounds. 

Nuts are defined as seeds enclosed in 
a hard woody or leathery shell that does 
not open when ripe. Most nuts are 
roasted before being sold. Almonds and 
walnuts are made more marketable by 
bleaching with sulfur dioxide, hypo- 
chlorite or chlorine. Today many nuts 
are shelled and packed in vacuum cans. 
This increases the period during which 
they are salable and makes them easier 
to use. 

Nuts may be roasted at home by com- 
bining nutmeat halves with oil or 
melted fat in the frying pan. They 
should be placed over low heat and 
stirred constantly until the nuts are 
heated through. Then they should be 
drained on absorbent paper and 
sprinkled with salt. 


(F scents have of home economics 
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Almonds can be roasted by the same 
method, but should be blanched first. 
To do this, allow them to stand in sim- 
mering water for about three minutes, 
drain, slip the skins off and dry on ab- 
sorbent paper. 

Once nuts are shelled and exposed to 
air, they soon become rancid because 
of their high fat content. Shelled nuts 
should be kept in a tight container and 
stored in a cool place. 

The most common domestic nuts are 
pecans, hazelnuts or filberts, almonds 
and walnuts. Imports include filberts, 
almonds, cashews, chestnuts, pistachios 
and pignolias. 

Peanuts, although they are usually 
considered nuts, are actually a kind of 
legume. They are by far the most popu- 
lar “nut” eaten in the United States. 
About one-fourth of the peanut crop is 
sold unshelled. The large fancy nuts 
are sold as salted peanuts and used as 
ingredients in candy. Smaller ones are 
ground ‘into peanut butter or used in 
peanut oil or peanut meal. 

Pecans have been especially plentiful 
this year. Last fall’s output is estimated 
at 160,533,000 pounds or 35 per cent 
more than the year before. There are 
two main kinds on the market—the im- 
proved or cultivated variety and the 
seedlings or wild type. Seedlings come 
from Oklahoma, Texas and Louisiana 
while the improved kind is grown all 
over the South, with the industry cen- 
tered in Georgia. The improved pecan 
is larger than the wild variety and has 
a thinner shell. Many pecan trees live 
to be very old. The largest, appropri- 
ately located in Texas, is probably over 
400 years and produces a ton of pecans 
annually. The average tree, which takes 
ten years to become commercially valu- 
able, yields 50 to 100 pounds a year. 

Pecans are sold both shelled and un- 
shelled. In deciding which is the better 
bargain, consider these figures: One 
pound of shelled peanuts equals 134 to 


Meat From Nuts 


By Patricia Appleyard 


With more nuts on the market than ever before, this popu- 
lar food abandons its usual role and bows into the Len- 
ten menu as a nutritious meat substitute. It will star in 
many protein-rich dishes like Filbert Chop Suey at left 


214 pounds in the shell. A pound of 
unshelled nuts yields not quite 114 cups 
of meat. These estimates are only ap- 
proximate since pecans vary greatly in 
size. 

Everyone knows how to use nuts as 
a garnish, an ingredient in fudge or for 
a between-meal snack, but recipes that 
give nuts their proper place—as a meat 
substitute — are few and far between. 
Here are some unusual recipes which 
will add variety to Lenten meals. 


Filbert Chop Suey 


\% cup sliced filberts 
34 cup uncooked rice 

1 tbsp, chopped onion 

4 tbsp. butter or fortified margarine 
2 thsp. flour 
4% tsp. pepper 

2 chicken bouillon cubes in 1 cup 

water or 1 cup chicken stock 
1 two-ounce can mushrooms 


Cook rice. Saute filberts in butter 
and remove from pan. Add flour and 
seasonings and mix well. Add bouillon 
cubes which have been dissolved in the 
water and cook until thickened. Add 
filberts, onion and mushrooms. Serve 
over hot, fluffy rice. Serves six. 


Stuffed Peppers with 
Cheese and Peanuts 


4 medium-sized peppers 
1 cup soft bread crumb 
tbsp. melted butter or fortified 
margarine 
34 cup cooked rice 
34 cup ground peanuts 
Y% tsp. salt 
1% cup canned tomatoes 
1 tbsp. catsup or chili sauce 
\%% cup grated cheese 
3 tbsp. buttered soft bread crumbs 


—s 


Remove the top and seeds from the 
peppers and parboil the peppers and 
(Concluded on page 110) 
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School Food Service Association 





vember 17 to 20, over four hundred 

members of the School Food Service 
Association met to attend round table 
discussions, visit school lunch rooms, see 
exhibits, meet old friends and make new 
ones. The purpose of all this activity 
was, of course, to acquire information 
which would help us solve the many 
problems concerned with feeding the 
nation’s school children. The officers 
of the association under the local chair- 
man, Winning Pendergast, Food Service 
Director of Wayne University in De- 
troit, did a splendid job of planning a 
program so that each person could se- 
lect the trips and meetings that would 
best help her. 

On Wednesday evening, the Detroit 
Lunch Room Managers Association were 
hosts at a reception. Here we experi- 
enced the warm hospitality which 
marked the conference. On Thursday 
morning a demonstration on A Quantity 
Preparation of Raised Rolls, was given 
at the Cass High School by Helen Twee- 
dale. Round Table discussions of the 
morning dealt with Employee Handling 
and Training, Layout and Equipment, 
and Safety in the Lunch Rooms. Mr. 
C. M. Davis, Director of the School 
Lunch Program in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, showed us plans for new lunch 
rooms and contrasted these plans with 
layouts in older schools. He advised us 
not to rush our planning, but to plan 
well so as to avoid costly mistakes and 
possible remodeling. He said it was a 
mistake to have too much equipment 
and that we should be able to say “No,” 
and to have facts to substantiate our 
decision. He spoke of the valuable ad- 
vice and help that is available from ex- 
perts of the utility and equipment com- 
panies and urged us to take advantage 
of these sources of information. 

Dr. Mary de Garmo Bryan of Teach- 
ers College, pointed out in her talk 
School Meals at the Crossroads, that the 
trend in school lunch rooms was toward 
the simplification of the menu, toward 
the complete meal and away from the 
many a la carte items. This trend, along 


| DETROIT, Michigan, from No- 
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Conierence Report 


By Marion L. Conan 


Lunch Room Manager 
Brookline High School, Massachusetts 


with the stagger system by which fewer 
students enter the lunch room at one 
time, can mean that equipment is more 
efficiently used and in some cases less 
equipment is needed. The lunch room 
manager should be able to sell food 
more cheaply than equal food can be 
prepared at home. Dr. Bryan urged 
more training at the college level, for 
managers and for all teachers in teacher 
training institutions, so that they would 
understand the principles of nutrition; 
more in service training for cook man- 
agers and all lunch room personnel. 
She stressed, too, the ‘need to educate 
the educators, administrators, principals, 
and teachers.” 

Margaret Morris of the School Lunch 
Division, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, in a talk on The School Lunch 
Program, told us that this year 2200 
more schools, serving 39 million more 
meals, were participating in the pro- 
gram and that the school lunch is now 
accepted as a part of the school, but 
much too casually. The problem of 
standards which have been set but not 
met was mentioned. Lunches are low 
in vitamin C and thiamin. In some in- 
stances lunches are not meeting the re- 
quirement of one third of the day’s 
calories. Milk consumption is lower this 
year. Mrs. Morris pointed out that lack 
of funds to hire trained workers and 
to buy the right kind of foods is a pres- 
ent problem. She suggested that we ex- 
tend our program by interesting the 
professional people in our communities 
and soliciting their help. This may best 
be done by finding ways to inform the 
community of what we are doing. 

Some of the points brought out on 
the panel Controlling Costs were that 
the State of Illinois subsidizes each pu- 
pil’s lunch by two and one-half cents. 
This is in addition to the Federal sub- 
sidy. Food costs may be lowered by 
listing the size of dippers to be used 
each day and instructing workers in 


proper scooping. It was suggested that 
servers ask children how much vegetable 
they wanted and that a choice be given. 
In New York State three and one half 
million is paid by the State in match- 
ing funds for the school lunch program. 

An interesting comparison of our 
lunch program and that of England was 
given by an English student intern at 
the Aetna Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Connecticut. She told us that 
each child in the English schools gets a 
seven-ounce bottle of milk daily. Many 
central kitchens are now in use, but fu- 
ture plans are to have a kitchen and 
dining room in each school. Her prob- 
lems of securing food and equipment 
made us feel we had no problems at all. 

On Thursday evening, Dr. Jacob 
Meyer, a professor at Western Reserve 
University in Cleveland, Ohio, in his 
talk Diet and Democracy, took us away 
from our local problems and stimulated 
us to think about food and its relation 
to a democratic way of life. His illus- 
trations showing how the United States 
has grown away from a self-sustaining 
farm life to an interdependent way of 
living, and how this has changed our 
manner of voting from one of free 
choice to one which is influenced by 
our jobs, was certainly thought-provok- 
ing. His question was “How can we 
hope to impose our democratic way of 
life on other nations who do not have 
our natural resources?” 

The Friday round table discussion 
dealt with problems of lunch rooms of 
various sizes. Pricing, labor costs, in- 
service training, salaries of managers, 
costs which are borne by boards of edu- 
cation and pension plans all came in 
for their share of lively comment from 
the entire group. A discussion of the 
desirability of asking Congress to grant 
non-food subsidy money to be used for 
the purchase of equipment received ap- 
proval, provided that such funds would 
be taken from the present provision 
for food subsidy. 

Betsy Curtis, President of the Schoo! 
Food Service Association, presided at the 

(Concluded on page 96) 
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From a la Carte 
to an A Lunch 


Under the National School Lunch Act 


over the number of students who 

select unsatisfactory items from the 
lunch counter when a la carte items are 
offered and emphasis is not put on the 
complete meal or A lunch (so called 
under the requirements of the National 
School Lunch Act). When sandwiches 
are brought from home and some food 
purchased, the choice is not so bad. 
When the entire lunch is selected with 
no supervision we observe the horrible 
combinations, and of course, wonder 
wha can be done about it. Mashed 
potato, hard roll (often two) and milk 
is a typical selection of boys. 

The logical answer is to offer only 
suitable foods in correct combinations 
to meet one third of the day’s require- 
ment. This works out very well in ele- 
mentary schools where all children come 
to the lunch room at the same time, 
and are served a complete meal includ- 
ing milk and dessert and are under 
lunch hour supervision. These lunches 
are paid for a week in advance so there 
is not a problem of having a different 
number each day. Parents seem satisfied 
with this arrangement. 

In the Junior and Senior High 
Schools, however, where there is more 
freedom, the problem becomes more 
complex. We have made a beginning 
here in Springfield. Although there are 
some unsatisfactory angles, on the 
whole our new ‘plan is working out 
well. We hope eventually to extend it 
to other schools. 

We knew that in contemplating such 
a radical change, we must have the co- 
operation of all those concerned with 
the program, so our first approach was 
to the principal of the school selected 
as a “guinea pig.” This was the Forest 
Park Junior High School with an en- 
rollment of about nine hundred in a 
residential area. 

We found the principal interested 
and helpful. Realizing many students 
were not eating the right type of lunch, 


Ae of us have long been concerned 
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he said he felt it was part of his job 
to teach children about food values 
and good lunches. His suggestion was 
that we let him discuss the matter first 
with the executive board of the Parent- 
Teacher Association. If their reaction 
was favorable it would go on the agen- 
da of the next regular meeting of the 
organization. The executive board 
speedily approved the project. 

At the next P.T.A. meeting we had 
an audience of about two hundred and 
fifty parents. The president spoke 
briefly about the lunch room situation, 
then asked me to talk about the new 
plan. I told the parents frankly that 
we felt we were not serving the right 
kind of lunches. With their approval 
we wanted to change our whole rou- 
tine, eliminating most of the a la carte 
items, and serving instead two complete 
meals, one dessert and ice cream. I 
explained this meant we would discon- 
tinue the sale of soup, rolls, sandwiches, 
mashed potato and gravy, potato chips, 
candy, cookies and crackers. 

The principal of the school then ap- 
pealed for their cooperation in the con- 
templated change in the lunch program, 
and asked if there were any questions. 
We ran into all kinds of inquiries about 
the length of the lunch period, why the 
supply of silver gave out occasionally, 
etc., which showed the interest of the 
parents. When the matter was put to 
a vote, the response was favorable. 

After obtaining P.T.A. approval late in 
October, 1947, we started student pub- 
licity. The principal had an assembly 
at which the new lunch room program 
was discussed and there were articles 
in the school paper. The week before 
the program started, every student was 
given a copy of the week’s menu to 
take home. Copies were also posted in 
every home room. Since the program 
was experimental and confined to one 
school, we did not give it newspaper 
publicity. 

The change over was made the second 


By Mary Campbell 
Director of School Lunch Rooms 
Springfield, Mass. 


week in December. We had taken 
pains to explain to the kitchen staff 
what we were going to do, had re- 
planned the work schedule, and had 
tried to anticipate emergencies. On our 
first day we sold over 600 lunches and 
were swamped. Dishes and silver ran 
out and the lines seemed endless. We 
had enough food, but because of the 
length of the lines, the lunch periods 
had to be extended for several minutes. 

However, the lunch demand soon lev- 
elled off and our daily average was be- 
tween 450 and 525. This number in a 
school with an enrollment of nine 
hundred was very satisfactory, since 
many students had always brought their 
lunch and continued to do so. Most of 
these children bought milk and many 
also bought dessert. 

We had to buy more dishes and silver 
as well as kitchen pots and pans. In 
order to keep up with the serving, we 
added two part time women to the staff. 
The dish washing problem was rather 
acute because we had just twenty min- 
utes between lunches to get the soiled 
dishes in from the dining room and as 
many as possible washed to use over 
again. This necessitated more student 
workers because the women were busy 
getting counters set up for the second 
rush. 

We tried to avoid having long lines 
and to increase the number of custom- 
ers by having staggered lunch periods, 
but the principal said that it did not 
agree with his present program. Stu- 
dents do not like to stand in line, and 
consequently bring their lunch from 
home. 

After we had been operating on the 
new plan for several months in the 
Forest Park School and had an oppor- 
tunity to evaluate the results, we de- 

(Concluded on page 96) 
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School Lunch Menus and Quantity 


Note: These menus are set up for the Type B Federal School Lunch Plan. These same menus may be used for the Type A 
Program by (1) increasing the protein from one ounce to two ounces; (2) increasing the serving of fruit and vegetable 
from 14 cup to % of a cup; (3) using two teaspoons of butter or fortified margarine in place of one teaspoon. These 
recipes have been tested in the Brookline schools, See opposite page for recipes of starred items. 






































































































































DATE SOUP ...8c HOT DISH... 18c SALADS ...15« SANDWICHES...8c DESSERTS... 8c 
f Beef Broth Chicken and Vegetable Salad Roll, Molded American Cheese Chocolate Wal- 
Potato Chips, Stewed Tomatoes Raspberry | Fresh Salad nut Pudding 
2 Vegetable Meat Cake, Italian Spaghetti, Mixed Lettuce Orange Layer 
Fruit Compote, French Roll* Vegetable _— Jelly & Nut Cake 
Cream of Fruit Juice, Sausage Patty, Scalloped Cottage Cheese | Peanut Butter *& Steamed Fruit 
3 Tomato Apple. Baked Potato, Roll* & Vegetable | Jam Pudding, 
Foamy Sauce 
4 Potato & Shrimp Creole on Rice, Molded Fruit Salmon Salad Roll Ice Box 
Leek Mexican Slaw, Bran Muffin* Cream Cheese & Jelly Pudding 
7 Chicken Macaroni and Vegetable Medley, Tomato on Barbecue Baked Apple . 
Fruit Cup, Raisin Bran Muffin* Chicory Jam 
R Cream of Baked Ham, Raisin Sauce, Sweet Perfection Peanut Butter Pineapple 
Carrot Potato Puff, Hard Roll* Sandwich Spread Custard 
Q | Oyster Baked Potato*, Scalloped Cabbage, Stuffed Fig Sliced Tongue 15e _| Raspberry 
Chowder Bacon Strip, Half Cheese Sandwich in Gelatin (Cheese & Jelly Shorteake 
Beef Noodle Orange Juice, Veal Loaf, Tomato Waldorf Lettuce Beead aul 
10 Sauce, Baked Potato, French Roll* | Cream Cheese & Butter Pudding 
| Fruit Spread “dh ri 
{ { Cream of Grapefruit Juice, Scalloped Pear & Nut | American Cheese Cottage Pudding, 
Tomato ddock, Buttered Beets, Roll* | Jam % Chocolate S. 
Vegetable Scrambled Eggs, Baked Potato, Stuffed Celery | Liverwurst on | Apple Raisin 
{4 Beef Stewed Tomato, Roll* & Water- Rye 15c Pudding 
melon Rind | Fresh Slaw ; 
Cream of Grapefruit Juice, Chopped Liver Pear & Cream Cheese & Apricot Whip 
15 Celery Sandwich, Gravy, Green Beans Pineapple Bacon Chips Custard Sauce 
Sliced Tomato 
Split Pea Tomato Juice, Salmon Salad, Asparagus Egg & Pickle Chocolate Pie, 
16 Potato Chips, Bran Muffin’, ars Jam Sandwich Graham 
Apple Raisin Pudding Cracker Crust 
Tomato Fruit Juice, x Hamburg Loaf, Stuffed Cottage Cheese, Fruit Not — 
{7 Bouillon Gravy, * Mashed Potato, Green Pepper Raisin & Nut Pudding in 
Beans, Roll* Lettuce Lime Gelatin 
18 Fish Eggs a la King on Mashed Potato, Molded Prune | Fish Flake Roll Cherry Cobbler 
Chowder Buttered Broccoli, Bread Sandwich* & Cheese Jelly & Nut 
Vegetable Tomato Juice, Grilled Cheese Sandwich, Macaroni & Bologna Roll 15c Raspberry Fruit 
2 i Bacon Strip, Fruit Compote ‘una Jam Gelatin 
Creole Fruit Juice, Chicken Shortcake, Carrot, Raisin | Peanut Better and Steamed Choco- 
22 Peas & Walnut Honey late Pudding, 
Fresh Salad Foamy Sauce 
23 Peanut Butter | Creamed Aspara & Hard Cooked Eggs | Cranberry & | Pimiento Cheese Walnut Pie 
& Celery on Biscuits*, Stewed Prunes & Apricots Orange Jelly 
24 Cream of American Chop Suey, Roll*, Tossed Green | Lettuce Lemon Chiffon 
Chicken Fruit Nut Gelatine Corn Muffin Pie 
Cream of Haddock Au Gratin, Baked Potato, Red Lettuce, 1000 | Cheese & Relish Plum Upside 
25 Spinach Cabbage Slaw, Finger of Bread Sand- Island Jam Down Cake 
wich* Dressing 
26 Cream of Scalloped Ham with Rice, Broccoli Flamingo | American Cheese Apple Pie 
Asparagus (Frozen), Roll* | Lettuce 
29 Chicken Tomato Juice, Beef Stew on Shredded Cab- | Peanut Butter * Grapenut 
Gumbo Biscuit, Fruit Compote bage, Carrot | Jelly Custard i 
30 Lamb with aie Juice, & Spaghetti Souffle, Barbecue | Fruit Chopped _ & Egg | Blueberry 
Rice Sauce, Green Beans, 4% Cheese Sandwich Fresh Salad Pudding 
Cream of Lamb Loaf, Gravy, Whipped Potato, Banana & Cream Cheese Apple Ginger- 
af Corn Peas, Roil*, Fruit Cobre Nut & Olive bread Upside 
Jam Down Cake 





























* Fortified margarine is used on all breads. S = Sauce. 
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Recipes for March ———— 


r 
' 1 1 
: Chocolate Sauce : Mashed Potatoes : 
4 
: (50 servings) i (50 servings) 
: 14 cup cornstarch 3 cups honey : 1 peck potatoes 1 cup dry milk solids ' 
4 1% cup dried eggs 2% qts, water : 3 cups boiling water 14 tsp. white pepper H 
: 1 cup dried milk 1 tbsp, vanilla s 2 tbsp. salt 1 qt. milk, scalded 4 
' 1% cup cocoa : 14 cup butter or fortified margarine r 
1 | 
: Mix first four dry ingredients. Add water, honey ! Cook peeled potatoes in the boiling salted water } 
; and boil to 234°F. or until soft ball stage. Add ! until tender. Drain, saving the liquid. Mash pota- } 
' vanilla. 1 toes. Melt butter or margarine, mix with dry milk : 
‘ solids, seasonings and remaining potato water and : 
1 combine with potatoes. Add scalded milk and beat : 
i until light and fluffy. ‘ 
H : 
' é 


Steamed Fruit Pudding Hamburg Loaf 


(50 servings) (50 servings) 


cups bread crumbs 3 cups milk 

cup dry milk solids 5 lbs. ground beef 

thsp. salt 2 onions, minced 

tsp. pepper 3 cups chopped carrots 
4 cup dried eggs 

Put bread crumbs, dry milk solids, salt and pepper 


5% tbsp. baking powder into a bowl and stir until well blended. Combine 


1 
1 
1 
‘ 
1 
' 
1 cup butter or other % tsp. salt ' 
1 
' 
' 
n 
1 
1 
1 
‘ 
' 
' 

° P ‘ P . . 

% cup soaked dried apricots ' eggs and milk and add to first mixture, beating 
1 
' 
' 
1 
1 
' 
‘ 
' 
1 
1 
' 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


fat 24 cup raisins 
14 cups sugar 24 cup dates 
4 eggs 24 cup cherries 
1 % 
2 


== oO 


2 


qt. milk cup nuts 


1 

' 

' 

ry 

a 

4 

r 

' 

P 

+ 

r 

ry 

5 

' 

qts, flour 2% cup dried figs, cooked . 
3 

2 
r 
' 
' 


thoroughly. Mix lightly with the ground beef, 
onions and chopped carrots. Place in baking pans 


and cook in moderate oven (350°F.) 114 hours or 
until done. 
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+ Cream fat, add sugar and eggs. Mix and sift dry 
: ingredients alternately with milk to first mixture. 
| Fold in raisins, dates, cherries, nuts, figs and apri- 
' cots. Pour into greased molds. Cover with two 
! layers of wax paper. Steam steadily but gently for 
: 2 hours. When cooked, slice and serve with foamy 
# sauce. 
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Spaghetti Souffle 
(50 servings) 


Grape Nut Custard 
(50 servings) 


2 tbsp. lemon rind % cup flour 2 tbsp, salt 3 cups flour 

1 cup fortified margarine 1% cups grape nuts 6 qts. boiling water 2 tbsp. salt 

3 cups honey 2 cups milk 3 Ibs. long spaghetti 3 qts. milk 

6 fresh eggs 1% cup dried milk solids 3 cups butter or 24 eggs, separated 

1 cup dried eggs 1 qt. water margarine 

1 cup water 6 egg whites Add 2 tablespoons salt to actively boiling water. 
1 cup lemon juice Gradually add spaghetti and boil until tender, 


about 8 minutes. Drain and rinse. While spaghetti 
is cooking melt butter or fortified margarine in top 
of double boiler. Stir in flour and salt. Gradually 
add milk, stirring constantly until smooth and 
thickened. Beat egg yolks and add gradually, stir- 
ring constantly. Cook for 2 minutes. Add spaghetti 
which has been drained and rinsed. Beat egg whites 
stiff. Gently fold into spaghetti mixture. Pour into 
2 greased baking pans, 11 x 16 x 3 inches. Bake 
in a moderate oven 350°F. 50-60 minutes. Cut in 
squares and serve with barbecue sauce. 


and beat until fluffy. Add egg yolks and recon- 
stituted dried eggs. Add lemon juice. Sift flour into 
mixture. Add grape nuts and fresh and reconsti- 
tuted milk. Mix well. Fold in beaten egg whites. 
Turn into greased baking dish and place in pan of 
hot water. Bake at 325°F. for about 114 hours. 
When done, pudding will have crust on top and 
jelly below. Serve with light cream. 
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Add lemon rind to margarine; cream. Add honey : 
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S.F.S.A. Conference 


(Continued from page 92) 


banquet on Friday night and Winning 
Pendergast was toastmaster. Impressions 
of India and China was the topic of the 
speaker of the evening, Mary Sweeney, 
formerly Assistant Director of the Mer- 
rill Palmer School, Detroit. Miss 
Sweeney kept the audience completely 
enthralled with an account of her trav- 
els and work in India and China be- 
fore the war and on her recent visit to 
these countries. Her first-hand knowl- 
edge of recent events and her vivid de- 
scriptions of conditions of living, status 
of women, and the education of the 
children were informative and enter- 
taining. I think that every one came 
away marveling at the courage and 


stamina of this amazing woman who had 
gone on to this work after her retire- 
ment from the Merrill Palmer School. 

The Women’s City Club was the 
meeting place on Saturday morning for 
talks on Menu Planning, Merchandis- 
ing, and Controlling Food Costs. The 
following were suggestions given for 
menus planning: 1. Plan your menu to 
attract attention, 2. Plan to get inter- 
est, 3. Plan to stimulate desire, 4. In- 
duce the desire so that purchase results. 
Take into consideration the following 
points: available foods, balance, color, 
weather, variety, use of leftovers and 
special holidays. To merchandise food 
we were advised to listen to our custom- 
ers’ comments and suggestions and to 
profit from them. The importance of 
standardized recipes which are faithfully 


followed is one of the basic steps in 
controlling food costs. The use of every 
bit of edible food was stressed to pre- 
vent high food costs. 

Our conference came to a close at 
luncheon on Saturday noon. The new 
officers were announced and Dr. Mary 
de Garmo Bryan, President for this com- 
ing year, presided. Dr. Robert S. Drews 
of Columbia University, spoke on 
Woman Historically and Hysterically. 
He traced the achievements of women 
down through the ages, their part in 
the nurture of man and child in the 
past and in the present. He urged us 
to go on feeding children in our respec- 
tive jobs and to carry on our work as 
women. 

The 1949 conference is to be held on 
November 16-18, in Washington, D. C. 





To an A Lunch 
(Continued from page 93) 


cided to make the change in another 
junior high school. This was the Van 
Sickle School and in a factory area 
with an enrollment of about six hund- 
red. Our approach was the same, first 
to the principal, the P.T.A. board and 
then to a meeting of the P.T.A. This 
time, however, we served a dinner at a 
nominal price to the parents and stu- 
dents in the lunch room before the 
meeting and made it typical of the 
lunches served at noon. At this meet- 
ing one of the State Advisors spoke 
about the whole program and tied our 
new ideas in with national aims. 

We then gave every student a copy 
of the menu to take home the week 


preceding the new program. As before, 
we started off with a big crowd which 
soon levelled off to about 250 to 275 
daily. At present the factories in this 
section are not on full-time, so more 
students are bringing their lunches. 

We hope to convert two more junior 
high schools before the end of the year 
and will use the same approach. One 
principal told me that his pupils did 
not have fifteen cents for their lunch, 
and we are thinking about trying the 
B lunch in that school for possibly eight 
cents. 

We feel that serving the complete 
meal and eliminating a la carte items is 
a much better buy for students. Even 
though the volume has increased and 
we receive a larger reimbursement in 
these schools, we have not gained finan- 


A Typieal Week’s Menus 


cially because we have added more 
labor, have had to purchase more equip- 
ment and spend more money for food, 
especially meat and other protein foods. 

Last year we charged fifteen cents in- 
cluding a half-pint bottle of milk, five 
cents for dessert and eight cents for ice 
cream. This year we found we could 
not include the milk at the same price, 
so we are charging fifteen cents for the 
dinner, five cents for milk and six cents 
for dessert. The reimbursement from 
the government and the wide variety of 
commodities received save us from hav- 
ing to charge more for lunches, and 
thus keep up the volume. We have had 
no unfavorable criticism of our pro- 
gram. The students seem satisfied and 
we only wish we were selling 100 per 
cent. 












































Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 
Tomato Juice Chicken or Spaghetti Meat Lamb Stew Baked Beans 
Corned Beef Hash Tuna a la King Balls with Vegetables Cabbage and 
#1 Beet Relish or on Baking Powder Green Beans or Whipped Potatoes Pineapple Salad 
Harvard Beets Biscuit Spinach Pickle Stick (Shred Cabbage) 
Buttered Poppy Fruit Salad Entire Wheat Rye Bread Muffin 
Seed Roll Milk Bread Milk Milk 
Milk Milk 
Tomato Juice Hot Hamburg Tuna Fish 
Frankfurt in Egg Salad on Roll Corn Chowder in Roll 
#2 Roll Fruit Salad Relish Meat Loaf Mashed Potato 
Mashed Potato Potato Chips Potato Salad Sandwich or Potato Chips 
Apricots in Pan Biscuit | or Mashed Potato Apple Cabbage and 
Paper Cup Milk | Green Beans or Milk Pineapple Salad 
Milk | Spinach Milk 
| Milk 
Gingerbread Apple or | Frosted Cake Chocolate | 
Dessert with | Peach Dumpling Fruit Cup Tapioca or Jello 
Whipped Cream_ | Chocolate 
| | Pudding 








Editor’s Note: When this article was written, each complete lunch was sold for 15¢ with the dessert Se extra, Since that time it has been necessary 
to sell the milk separately at Sc a bottle. Bread is served at the teachers’ table. 
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Why not begin your beginners on 








These delicious “‘new method” biscuits are 
so easy to make, we think you'll find them a 
wonderful first baking lesson. For with pure, 
sweet, all-vegetable Crisco, and this tested 
biscuit method, even a beginner can bake 


cpio SIX SIMPLE STEPS TO BETTER BISCUITS 9 sveevrmvoremnwey 


7 Read recipe through carefully. 
e 


This recipe makes 16 to 20 medium biscuits 14 


inches in diameter. 


2 cups sifted flour - 3 teaspoons baking powder Sift flour, baking powder and salt into mixing 
1 teaspoon salt - 14 cup Crisco - % cup milk 3, 


Baking temperature 425°F. ... Baking time 12 or two knives until mixture looks like coarse 


to 13 minutes. cornmeal (finer than a pastry mixture.) 





Remove one cup of this mixture Transfer to floured board and Place biscuits on cookie or baking 
* and blend with liquid to form a * knead gently. Roll dough about * sheet. For crisp all-around crust 
paste. Do not try to smooth out Y, inch thick and cut with floured separate biscuits on baking sheet. 
lumps. Add paste to remaining Crisco- cutter. If you like a small flat biscuit Bake in a hot oven (425°F.) 12 to 13 
flour mixture and mix just to the roll dough % inch thick. minutes or until brown as desired. 


point where dough holds together. 


risco’S Mute Biscuits? 





Gi 
for cakes. 4 
Pastry. frying | 
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perfect biscuits every time! Young cooks gain 
confidence because these Crisco biscuits turn 
out so fluffy-light, so tender, and so digestible! 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Home Economics Department 


2 Assemble your ingredients and equipment. Use 
e Crisco at room temperature. Preheat oven. 


bowl. Add Crisco and cut into flour with blender 


Digestible! 
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What's Going On in Foods 





choose her grocer? This is one of 

the questions for which the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee sought an answer 
during a recent survey of Knoxville 
consumers. They found that location 
is the most important factor; over 50 
per cent of the 600 families studied 
shopped regularly at groceries less than 
a quarter of a mile from home. Low 
prices and completeness of stock were 
other factors taken into consideration 
in choosing a store. 

Most of the families had been trading 
at the same place for some time; 
37.2 per cent had been going to the 
same grocer for 6 years or more and 
only 6.7 per cent had been regular cus- 
tomers for less than three months. In 
75.2 per cent of the families, the wife 
did the shopping alone. Usually she 
made most of her purchases on Friday 
or Saturday, but went to the store one 
to six more times each week. Most of 
the women preferred self-service and 
took their own groceries home, either 
carrying them or putting them in the 
family car. 


He does the American housewife: 


Prices, Supplies Steady 

Prices will probably remain “as is” 
during this year, it is predicted. Next 
fall livestock prices, especially for pork, 
chicken and turkey, may drop as a re- 
sult of last year’s record feed crops. 
There will probably be about as much 
food as last year or about twelve per 
cent more than in prewar years. 


Clues to New Vitamin 


Search for an unknown growth pro- 
moting substance is being carried on 
by the United States Bureau of Dairy 
Industry at Beltsville. The elusive nu- 
trient, which has been found in skim 
milk, cheese, liver extract, pork and 
beef muscle, grain and certain hays, in- 
fluences the growth rate and ability to 
reproduce in rats. It may be identical 
with a factor found in summer butter 
by Professor Jansen of Holland in 1947, 
Food Manufacture suggests. 


Cup Race With Sweden 


The United States has finally outdrunk 
Sweden, the traditional coffee imbibing 
nation, in per capita consumption of 
that beverage. Before the war, Ameri- 
cans ranked third in coffee consump- 
tion, drinking 14 pounds per capita an- 
nually to the Swede’s 17 pounds and 
the Dane’s 1614 pounds. Since the war, 
Americans have averaged 20 pounds per 
person per year. This is more than two 
cups a day for every man, woman and 
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child; which indicates that confirmed 
coffee lovers drink considerably more. 
Kathryn Wiley of the USDA notes that 
this increased consumption parallels a 
rising national income. “More coffee 
is used per cup; more social functions 
at which coffee is served are given and 
between meal drinking of coffee at snack 
bars is more prevalent,” she explains. 


Stady Guide 

Teachers who are planning class dis- 
cussions of the food situation will be 
interested in the Grocery Manufactur- 
ers of America pamphlet, The Food 
Situation. This study outline is based 
on Paul S. Willis’s The Food Industry 
Looks Ahead With You, which was re- 
viewed in Over the Counter last Novem- 
ber. It included suggestions for projects 
and the addresses of additional sources 
of information. For a free copy, write 
to Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
Inc., 205 East 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. 


Dollars Down the Drain 
Lack of nutrition knowledge causes 
American housewives to throw millions 
of dollars worth of nutrients down the 
drain annually. Too many water solu- 














“BUT DAD, YOU'VE GOT TO EAT IT--- 








TO SELL IT !" 


THAT NICE RADIO ANNOUNCER TRIES SO mae 





Practical Polly 


ble minerals and vitamins are thrown 
away in the form of cooking water, Dr. 
E. J. Cameron of the National Canners’ 
Association says. He estimates that syn- 
thetically produced nutrients to replace 
those fed to the kitchen sink would cost 
more than $2,000,000. Authorities tell 
us that, besides being less expensive, 
these natural vitamin sources are more 


By Patricia Appleyard 


likely to insure a balanced diet than 
haphazard eating supplemented by vita- 
min pills. 


White Bread Better? 

Tests made at the Kraft Foods Co. 
biological laboratories seem to indicate 
that white bread is superior in nutritive 
value to whole wheat bread. According 
to a report in Baker's Review, tests 
showed that in animal feeding whole 
wheat bread was decidedly inferior to 
all other types of bread with the excep- 
tion of whole wheat bread made with 
nonfat dry milk, which was not signifi- 
cantly superior to it. Animals grew 


* faster, conceived earlier and raised more 


young to weaning age when fed white 
breads, it is reported. The report did 
not say whether or not the white bread 
was enriched. 


Have You Heard? 

¢ « ¢ that Purdue University has de- 
veloped a Master Mix recipe from 
which all kinds of baked goods from 
waffles to cake to biscuits can be made? 
Bulletin 334 from Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service, Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette, Indiana, gives complete instruc- 
tions. 

¢ « « that it is now possible to buy 
prune juice with a standard laxative 
potency? Sunsweet, after ten years of 
research, has developed a process which 
is said to insure against natural varia- 
tions in the laxative properties of prune 
juice. 

¢ ¢ « that Jello-O is putting out a pack- 
aged rice pudding which cooks in ten 
to fifteen minutes? The use of Minute 
Rice, which was described in this col- 
umn last month, makes this rapid cook- 
ing possible. 

e «that freshly killed, eviscerated 
turkey is now being packed in cello- 
phane? The wrappers are made especi- 
ally for this purpose and are said to 
insure freshness because of their moist- 
ure resistant qualities. 

e e e that it was the civil war, with its 
heavy demands for food for the armies, 
which gave the canning industry its first 
great impetus? 

¢ ¢ ¢ that unit packed bread slices can 
be purchased in Baltimore? The 
Schmidt Baking Company, Inc. puts out 
packages of individually wrapped bread 
in both white and dark styles. They 
are well suited to persons who must eat 
an entire loaf alone, either because they 
live alone or because the rest of the 
family prefers another kind. 
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nourishment from 
Enriched Bread and Flour 


@ Enriched bread and biscuits hold an exceptional 
place in nutrition. They are the most economical 
source of thiamine, the most convenient source of food 
energy, versatile contributors of protein, the thriftiest 
providers of iron, niacin and riboflavin. The flags tell 
the story in brief. WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE @ 





ECONOMICAL MAIN DISHES with ENRICHED BiSscuITS 


were orca a 








A little meat goes a long way in a Skillet biscuits require no oven. They Drop biscuits may be oven-baked on 
biscuit-topped main dish. The protein are “baked” on top of the range. For top of meat-vegetable mixtures. Use 
in enriched flour combines with the flavor variation, add chopped parsley any standard biscuit recipe, but be sure 
protein of meat and milk to provide _ or herbs to the biscuit dough. the flour is enriched for its additional 


complete protein at low cost. 


6-way nourishment. 
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KIT CONTAINS: Teach- 
ers’ Suggestion Unit, 
Student Reference 
Folder with nutrition 
charts (punched for 
notebooks), Student 
Work Sheet with reci- 
es, Wall chart for 
ood cost project. 


USE THIS COUPON OR 
THE ONE ON PAGE 120. 
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WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 
309 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Please send me—without charge—my copy of "Family Food-Money Management”, 


with Teachers’ Suggestion Unit, sample copies of Student Reference Folder and Work 
Sheet, and Wall Chart. 








What every student of cooking 
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“mayonnaise, a 


All mayonnaise-type  & 
. dressings which contain % 
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WS labeled Salad Dressing N 


Credit for POPULARITY 
goes to the VERSATILITY of 


Best Foods and Hellmann’s Real Mayonnaise 
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no starchy filler 











Best Foods and Hellmann's In SALADS 


Real Mayonnaise contain nothing but 





of all descriptions—fish, fruit, meat, egg, or 


“Fresh-Press” salad oil, freshly vegetable salads— Best Foods or Hellmann’s Real 
broken eggs and added egg yolks, Mayonnaise is the perfect blend of richness and 
seasoned with mild vinegar and spices. delicacy of flavor, with no insipid sweet taste. 


There’s nothing quite like it. Serve it as is— 
vary it by blending with catsup or chili sauce 
—or thin it with fruit juice. It’s rich as only 
mayonnaise. It’s creamy in texture, real mayonnaise can be. 


full-bodied and flavorful, 


even when thinned or nests: Aoncd ad Lge 
“il 
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Unlike “‘salad dressing,” there’s 
no starchy filler in this famous 











As a SAUCE 


for hot vegetables, 
Hellmann’s or Best 





Foods Real Mayonnaise makes vegetables a popu- 
lar dish—even with those fussy eaters who used 
to say, “I just don’t like vegetables.” The egg 
content in America’s favorite mayonnaise will 
thicken sauces to the consistency you want— 
and season them to the Queen’s taste. 
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—just a little Best Foods or Hellmann’s Real 
Mayonnaise adds that something-special taste 


that guests can’t quite identify. They just know 
it’s wonderful. 
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should know about dressing for salads: 
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In BAKING 


where your Best Foods 
Real Mayonnaise sup- 
plies both the eggs and 





the shortening, there’s economy which can’t be 


tossed off lightly—especially today, when eggs 
and butter are so very expensive. 


As a SPREAD for BREAD 
Hellmann’s or Best 


Foods Real Mayon- 


Nnaise is in a class by 





itself. Spreads easily—-even on the thinnest 
bread. Spread on rolls before toasting, it makes 
a heavenly brown crust. And it’s economical as a 
spread—because a little goes a long way. What’s 
more, spoonful for spoonful, it provides almost as 
much food energy as Nucoa margarine or butter. 
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What's Going On in Textiles 





OTE of a “readjustment” taking 

place in the textile field was re- 

recently made by the Department 
of Commerce. It was observed that tex- 
tiles are beginning to contrast sharply 
with other industries in: increased avail- 
ability of goods, leveling off of demands 
and the accumulation of more goods at 
the retail, manufacturing and mill 
levels. 

Price declines have occurred in cot- 
ton goods. The main reasons given 
have been a drop in textile exports, 
less demand for agricultural bagging 
and a decreased demand for men’s 
clothing. These are being offered as 
signs of more balanced supply and de- 
mand of textiles. 


Looking toward Spring 

Burlappy tweeds and lightly nubbed 
fancy tweeds made with alpaca to give 
an added soft hand are in special 
favor for spring coatings. The burlap 
type of tweed coating will be available 
in oatmeal and oxford mixtures. Cross 
dyed fancy tweeds, more refined in ap- 
pearance but nubbier to give texture to 
the shadowy patterns, will be seen most 
in windowpane designs. Fleeces are 
other coatings which will be getting at- 
tention this spring. While pastels will 
rate high as usual for late spring wear, 
there is much interest shown in a true 
navy and bright red tones. 


New Among the Fibers 

A new synthetic fiber which is wash- 
able, insect-resistant and fade-resistant is 
being produced by E. I. DuPont de 
Nemours and Co., Inc. This fiber, 
known as Orlon, is made from a base 
of petroleum or natural gas or both 
and is said to fill a gap between nylon 
and rayon. While Orlon does not take 
color as easily as other fibers, it is po- 





The modest thimble takes on new glam- 
our and usefulness with the introduc- 
tion of this gold-plated, three-in-one 
version by Magic Thimble, Inc. of New 
York. The thimble, which has a thread 
cutting device above and a_ needle 
threading attachment right, sells for 
about 49 cents at the notions counter 
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tentially dyeable. ‘Technicians are now 
at work developing practical dyestuffs 
and processes. Long is the list of quali- 
ties that will make Orlon very satisfac- 
tory for such household and apparel 
uses as shirts, curtains, water-repellent 
rain-wear, work clothes and women’s 
underwear. Some of these attributes are 
high strength; a warm, dry, silk-like 
hand; excellent bulking and covering 
power; easy launderability, durability 
in laundering; quick drying; resistance 
to moths and mildew; dimensional sta- 
bility in wearing and washing; sunlight 
resistance; and resistance to smoke, soot 
and atmospheric gases. 


For the Seamstress 


... A non-twisting thread, Monacord, 
which promises not to kink, snarl, split 
or ravel, has recently been unveiled by 
the Research Laboratories of the in- 
dustrial division of Belding Corticelli. 
Known as “nymo” the thread is made 
of an untwisted bundle of nylon fibers 
which have been welded together. As 
a result they form a thread of one cord. 
It is claimed this eliminates the raveling 
occurring in twisted threads, reduces 
friction or drag through the needle eye 
and wear on sewing machine parts. At 
present production is still limited to in- 
dustrial uses but it will be also available 
to the home sewing field. 


. . . Of further help to the home sewer 
are a variety of needle threaders. They 
range from those with rather elaborate 
mechanical parts to simple inexpensive 
wire loops. One of the latest is made 
especially for small size needles from 
No. 9 up. Named the Edward’s Needle 
Threader, this device fits comfortably 
between thumb and forefinger, is made 
of plastic, measures 1 1/16” x 74” and 
has a single moving part, a small steel 
hook. The eye of the needle is dropped 
into a well, a tapered groove holds the 
thread in place and the hook does the 
threading. 


. . + No longer are Parisian dress de- 
signs confined to exclusive custom shops. 
Some of the leading pattern companies 
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are now producing paper pattern adap- 
tations of Paris models for those who 
“run up” a dress at home. With only 
a few changes in design necessary to 
adapt them to American life and their 
construction by sewing machine, these 
American patterns will be truly repre- 
sentative of the best French models. 


Glimpse into Summer 


Linen for high fashion clothes looms 
larger and larger in the fabric picture 
for spring and summer. Irish, Belgian 
and French producers are making suit- 
ing and coating weights lighter than 
those popular in the past. 

Prints and textured linens will be 
seen in quantity. Bright and dark colors 
are likely to be in the lead with greige 
one of the favored neutral shades. 

Sheer handkerchief linen that be- 
longs in the embroidered organdy and 
muslin class is gaining fashion promi- 
nence for summer evening wear. So 
fine it falls as supple as chiffon yet can 
be starched paper stiff, it is being made 
in satin stripes and cross bars over a 
transparent ground. This cloth falls in 
the luxury class for it is expensive, is 
not over 32 inches wide and is limited 
in output. 


Toward Fabric Utopia 


A long list of desirable new fabrics 
and fabric improvements were offered 
as a challenge to research men at the 
eleventh annual meeting of the Textile 
Research Institute. Reported here are 
just a few of the 26 examples cited as 
consumer - retailer demands on textile 
research. They want: 

1. A textile fiber as thin and resilient 
as a down filament to take the place of 
goose and duck down. 

2. More napped fabrics that won't 
pile or become nubbier so that blankets 
will retain their original attractive ap- 
pearance and their original properties 
longer. 

3. A few more light weight but not 
sheer cottons for hot weather wear. 
Piques, bird’s eyes, and broadcloths are 
too warm on hot days. 

4. A method of knitting garments so 
that they won’t shrink excessively after 
the first cleaning. 

5. Lining fabrics that will give ade- 
quate wear. The average lining fabrics 
are so poor, it is almost considered an 
economic waste to use their yarns in 
their manufacture. 
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Pressing Impressions 


(Continued from page 81!) 


of the “ham” cushion or “football” cush- 
ion. Press cushions can also be im- 
provised by tightly rolling towels into 
needed forms. 

Do you know the trick of improvis- 
ing a steam iron? Just wrap the electric 
iron with a dampened cheese cloth and 
hold in place at the handle of the iron. 


\ 





Improvise a steam iron by wrapping a 
dampened cheese cloth around the iron 


To assure success in pressing know 
the “temperament” of your fabric and 
when in doubt, check method of hand- 
ling on the swatch of fabric. Remem- 
ber, quality pressing as you work pays 
a dividend by decreasing time and difh- 
culties in the follow-up problems. 

The teaching of pressing must be 
planned and intégrated into the cloth- 
ing construction and care’ program. 
When classes are selecting fabrics and 
patterns, consideration should be given 
to techniques and ‘to the amount of 
work involved in pressing. It is best 
to keep this at a minimum for begin- 
ning students and gradually increase 
the complexity with each new problem. 
Otherwise ‘too much, too soon“ will 
defeat real learning as well as accept- 
able workmanship for the age group. 
Next comes presentation. A recom- 
mended method is lecturing and dem- 
onstrating by using class problems 
during the various construction’ stages. 

It is well to remember that this ar- 
ticle has touched only upon some of 
the highlights in the word picture of 
pressing impressions. Even if time and 
space permitted, it would be impossible 
to do a complete coverage; the ever 
changing textile world will always in- 
troduce the new and vary the old. 











Press cushions, such as the flat cushion | 
above, help in shaping garment contours | 
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written for 
clothing teachers 


“Color 
in 
Fashions 


Literally dozens of spar- 
kling ideas for the high school 
girl's wardrobe, utilizing what 
she has... what she has handed 
down... what she buys new. 


Here’s the kind of book 
your students will borrow and pore 


over... picking up new ideas, practical ideas, 


rion P : , a ‘ 
color-tic yeins pretty ideas! A truly inspirational book, since 
projec’® sks it places emphasis upon making what the 
$0 : 
-_ P student has more attractive through the 
ra 1 git 


use of color, and contains. suggestions 
covering her entire wardrobe, from morn- 
ing to night. 


Prepared by the 
RIT Fashion and Home Economics Bureau 







Write for your copy 
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"J 1401 W. Jackson Boulevard A-2 

. Chicago 7, Illinois 

: Please send me a free copy of “Color in Fashions” 

. RA 5 66 sca 9 as cetatewatade cuboedceerheeba cies 
All Purpose RIT Fabric Tints and ' TT OL EE Eee ee” ae ree 
Dyes—for Nylon, all Rayons in- . “ 
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cotton, silk, wool, linen—literally & 
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What's Going On in the Home 





for residential building, Business 

Week magazine predicts. It is ex- 
pected that 850,000 to 875,000 new 
homes will be started in 1949, making 
it the fourth biggest building year in 
history—after 1948, 1924 and 1925. This 
year’s new homes will probably be smal- 
ler and less expensive than those which 
were built in 1948, an indication that 
the housing boom is beginning to fade 
a little. One thing that is cutting into 
demand is the tightening credit situa- 
tion. Builders have reported that some 
sales have fallen through because buy- 
ers were unable to arrange a mort- 
gage or raise enough money for a down 
payment. 


Standardizing Pans 


Uniform sizes for baking pans were 
recommended by the American Home 
Economics Association at a conference 
held under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Standards Association last Decem- 
ber. The AHEA representatives sug- 
gested that standards for sizes of cake 
pans, cookie sheets, muffin pans and 
roasters be set up and that standard 
terms for describing top-of-the-range 
cooking utensils such as sauce pans, 
sauce pots, twin fryers and waterless 
cookers be used. They also pointed out 
that the variation in “standard” size 
measuring cups and spoons is, in some 
cases, as great as forty per cent. A com- 
mittee was appointed to distribute the 
recommendations of the conference to 
organizations concerned for their con- 
sideration. 

The AHEA has also secommended 
that permanent labels be incorporated 
in the utensils themselves. This step 
has already been taken by the Alum- 
inum Goods Manufacturing Company, 
who are now imprinting the sizes on the 
bottoms of Mirro baking wares. 


T= year will be another big one 


Flame Facts 


The color of an oil burner flame is 
the best way to tell whether or not the 
burner is in good working condition, 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture reports. In high pressure atom- 
izer burners, the flame should be orange- 
yellow, bushy and even in shape. Ona 
rotary vaporizer the correct flame color 
is mostly yellow with blue at the base 
and orange at the tip. A rotary atom- 
izing burner flame should be white at 
the base, yellow above and orange at 
the tips. Too much air, too little air 
or a dirty smoke-clogged nozzle can 
cause difficulties. Since determining 
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the correct amount of air requires spe- 
cial equipment, adjusting the flame is 
a job for the service man. 


Shoe String Potatoes 


There will be no more cut fingers for 
shoe string potato lovers when the 
CSMCO slicer is used, it is claimed. 
The new kitchen utensil is made of 
aluminum and constructed so that the 
cutting edge is separated from the fing- 
ers by a protective guard. It is sold 
through Sterling Industries, Inc., 1428 
Maple Ave., Los Angeles 15, California. 


New Insecticide 


This year’s new generations of insects 
will have another new enemy to face— 
the Gulfspray Roach and Ant Killer. 
The insecticide has a base of chlordane, 
a chemical used by professional pest- 
killers in fighting roaches and locusts. 
The manufacturer’s tests show that the 
poison is effective as long as six months 
if thoroughly applied and not washed 
off. Since the solution is not repellent, 
roaches do not hesitate to crawl on the 
murderous film. 


Hidden Tubs 


Unsightly laundry tubs can be con- 
cealed and a new work surface acquired 
by installing a baked enamel combina- 
tion cover and cabinet. These cabinets, 
made by the Fowler Manufacturing 
Company of Portland, Oregon, are 
mounted on swivel ball-bearing casters 
and roll away easily when the laundry 
tubs are to be used. A shelf on the 
lower front portion gives room for stor- 
ing laundry supplies. 


Have You Heard? 


* ¢ ¢ that painting window frames need 
no longer mean that windows become 
speckled with drops of hard-to-remove 
paint? A new liquid masking tape with 
a Vinylite resin base can be brushed 
on the window. According to the man- 
ufacturer it will dry in ten seconds and 
can be pulled off like tape when the 
job is done. The solution, made by 
Ramsell Products, 712 S. Fifth Ave., 
Maywood, Illinois, is also recommended 
for use on painted, wooden, metal and 
similar surfaces. 

¢ « « that a home fire extinguisher is 
now on the market? The portable Fyre- 
Freez, which weighs less than five 
pounds, contains liquid carbon dioxide 
which expands when released and 
smothers the flame. The manufacturer 
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is Walter Kidde and Co., 40 E. 34th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. 

¢ ¢ « that a five-cup aluminum Foley 
sifter is now being manufactured? A 
companion to the Foley Jr. Miss, which 
holds one cup, the new sifter has a single 
sifting screen which comes out for easy 
washing. It is made by the Foley Man- 
ufacturing Company, Minneapolis 18, 
Minnesota. 

¢ « ¢ that there is an automatic 
mousetrap? It is automatic in that it 
ejects the dead mouse and resets itself 
when a lever is pressed. 

e ¢ ¢ that Sealright Co., Inc. has 
added a cylindrical frozen food contain- 
er of one-half gallon size to its line of 
containers? It meets the need of good- 
sized families of four or more members 
for a one-meal package. It is also a 
convenient freezer package for cut-up 
chicken. 

¢ « « that two new low-priced ranges 
have been added to General Electric’s 
1949 line? They are the Leader and the 
Airliner, both of which have been re- 
designed from last year’s models. The 
Airliner is expected to sell for about 
$35 less than last year. 





Salad Setup 


Such an important part of the diet 
as the salad deserves a “bowl of its 
own.” The attractive matching salad 
bowl, serving bowls and spoon - fork 
server pictured here are certainly worthy 
of The Salad. Made of Bakelite styrene 
plastic, in colors of red, yellow, green 
or blue, they are practically unbreak- 
able and easy to clean. These salad 
sets are a product of Alladin Plastics, 
Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Up to Date on Nutrition 


(Continued from page 89) 


excessive doses of vitamins. 

For the layman there is the sound 
assurance that nature provides perfect 
foods for the young of both plants and 
animals. Man can obtain his vitamins 
naturally from these foods. A diet in- 
cluding such foods as milk, eggs, grains, 
fruits, legumes, nuts and root vegetables 
will contain generous supplies of all 
the vitamins and these vitamins will be 
properly balanced in relation to each 
other as well as to other nutrients, in- 
cluding the minerals and proteins. ‘The 
importance of such natural interrela- 
tions existing among the nutrients in 
foods becomes greater as we learn more 
about the chemistry of living tissues. 

Vitamin supplements to the diet are 
not needed by the adult who chooses 
a highly protective diet for himself each 
day. Pediatricians prescribe for the in- 
fant and growing child foods which are 
excellent sources of vitamins, such as 
fish liver oils for vitamins A and D and 
orange juice because it is an excellent 
source of ascorbic acid (vitamin C). 
The almost hysterical use of vitamin 
capsules and tablets by adults already 
in good health is in a sense ‘gambling’: 
with that good health as well as a waste 
of money. 

Certain foods which we use daily, 
such as milk, cereals and breads, have 
been “fortified” or “enriched” with 
more of the vitamins which occur nat- 
urally in these foods. Milk has vitamin 
D added. Breads and refined cereals 
have thiamin, riboflavin, niacin and 
iron added. 

To the question most frequently 
asked by the layman, “Just what is a 
vitamin?” the following explanation is 
probably necessary for an adequate re- 
ply: 
Vitamins are organic chemical sub- 
stances found in plants. ‘They are prob- 
ably the result of the metabolic proc- 
esses in the plant’s own living tissues. 

There are seven vitamins which are 
known to be necessary for the human 
being’s health and vigor. These seven 
are the fat soluble A, D and K vitamins 
and the water soluble ascorbic acid (C) 
and three members of the B complex— 
thiamin, riboflavin and niacin. The 
chemical nature of these seven is well 
understood both from the protective 
and the curative aspects of health and 
disease. A tabulation of the specific 
functions, symptoms of deficiency, best 
food sources and standard allowances 
of these vitamins is made at the end 
of this-article. (See table.) 

In this country comparatively few 
people, chiefly in the isolated areas of 
the South, have diets so “narrow” that 
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specific vitamin deficiency diseases oc- 
cur. In their cases, the symptoms are 
so obvious that their disease can easily 
be diagnosed as a nutritional deficiency 
disease. Correction of the diet is the 
cure. 

The much more common condition 
of “borderline” or sub-clinical de- 
ficiency exists among thousands of peo- 
ple in all parts of this country. This 
condition frequently results in lowered 
resistance to infections, chronic fatigue, 
pains in the joints, dental caries and 
a sluggish digestive tract. People who 
are on the borderline for vitamins are 


apt to commit other nutritional errors 
such as eating too little protein and 
having a shortage of essential minerals. 
The cumulative effect of these small de- 
ficiencies over a long period of time is 
sufficient to undermine both health and 
vigor. For these people who are not 
sick enough to be in bed and not well 
enough to find any joy in living, a 
change in food habits to a well-bal- 
anced, highly protective diet would be 
the quickest, as well as the cheapest and 
most effective way to a return of good 
health. 
(Concluded on page 111) 


FREE! SENSATIONAL NEW 


TEACHING AID ON GRAVY 


Concise—Complete—Easy To Teach! 


Yes, Here It Is—FREE—A Six-Page, 
Tested Teacher Lesson Plan You 
Can’t Afford To Miss! It’s The Last 
Word In Making Gravy Extra Rich 
--- Extra Brown... Extra Delicious! 





And Kitchen Bouquet offers it to you 
complete with recipes and step photo- 
graphs. Covers loads of questions that 
pop into beginners’ minds. For in- 
stance—“What is a convenient way to 
mix thickening for gravy for stews?” 
... “Why is a definite amount of fat from 
a roast measured for gravy making ?”... 
“Can gravy be successfully ‘stretched’ 
with artificial flavors?” .. . “Why is 
modern gravy made in a saucepan ?” 


Yes, this helpful teaching material is so 
complete, so practical, so up-to-the-min- 
ute—you'll find it a real aid in teaching. 
Measures 814" by 11"—to fit your loose- 
leaf notebook! 






SECTION TODAY! 






Bouquet. 


USED BY GOOD COOKS AND CHEFS FOR OVER 70 YEARS 






GET THESE 3 HELPERS FREE! 
JUST MAIL COUPON IN SERVICE 


1, Helpful teaching material 7 
on Gravy Making 
described above. 


2. 4-02. bottle of Kitchen 


3, Kitchen Bouquet Recipe 
Leaflets to give students. 
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Assurance for You 
(Continued from page 73) 

by American and Canadian companies are well in- 
formed and honest; if there is a question as to the 
agent’s advice for one’s particular situation, it may be 
referred to the State Commissioner of Insurance or to 
the Institute of Life Insurance in New York City, or 
to the head office of the company which the agent 
represents. As to shopping around, that depends upon 
how much time one can apportion to studying the pro- 
found ramifications of the insurance practices of com- 
peting insurance companies. 


Another teacher asked: What about Savings Bank 
e Life Insurance, sold over the counter? 


It is at present cheaper and, under careful State sur- 
veillance, is safe. Its acceptance by the general public 
has been rather slow. 


A good question which a career girl may ask herself 
e is: Why should I buy life insurance? 


There is no other known way of creating a thousand 
dollars by the scratch of a pen plus twenty or twenty- 
five dollars (depending on age). The thousand dollars 
can be regained in old age or of course paid to loved 
ones in event of premature death. It would represent 
money one intended saving if life had not been cut 
short. There is nothing sweeter to a person growing 
old than security of income . . . a life insurance policy's 
cash value becomes a trust fund paying a monthly 
annuity in older years when dollars are dearer and 
not so many dollars are required. 


A young woman in business asked: How much insur- 
¢ ance should I carry? 


Investing ten cents out of each dollar may not seem 
too harsh when you think, that by being careful, ninety 
cents will buy almost as much of the current neces- 
sities, luxuries and little enjoyments for today as one 
hundred cents will do. 

One teacher wrote that it was now more fun for her 
to go on shopping sprees, since she had set up an auto- 
matic savings and investment plan in a life insurance 
annuity which would complete her obligations to her 
“self respect” as and when she grew older. 


Another question frequently asked: When should 1 
¢ buy ordinary insurance and when annuity endow- 
ments? 


If you have dependents, invest in policies which maxi- 
mize protection. If you have only yourself to think 
about in the future, buy policies which maximize the 
annuity feature: policies that have the highest cash 
value in the older ages per dollar deposited by you 
during your productive years. 

This will also answer the question: “Should I buy 

straight life insurance or is endowment better for me?” 
Consider your individual situation and then get a 
policy to fit. 
Retirement annuities have had a well merited and increas- 
ing vogue during the last two decades, and the publicity in 
connection with their purchase by prominent persons has 
led those with smaller capital to investigate their apparent 
advantages. 

An annuity is a form of trust fund administered 
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by a life insurance company, which may be purchased 
in installments over the years or by lump sum deposit. 
The annuity provides guaranteed payments during 
one’s lifetime. A choice is available between annuities 
which provide refunds in event of death and those 
which do not do so. The monthly annuity is larger in 
the latter. 


There is often confusion as to the amount of time and 
the purpose of the so-called “grace period.” 


This is usually a period of thirty-one days during 
which a policy will remain in force beginning on the 
date when the premium payment on the policy was 
due and payable. 

Another fact is that one may borrow cash on any 
policies which are not Term Insurance or Group 
Insurance. 

Most life insurance companies make extra charges if 
premium payments are made twice or four times a year 
instead of once. It pays to be thrifty: borrow from 
your savings account to make your deposits to life in- 
surance annually and then repay yourself (your savings 
account) by the week or month. The interest possibly 
lost on savings will be less than the insurance company 
charges for part-annual payments. 

A young home economist in business asked recently: 

e Are all insurance companies sound? How can I be 
sure I am choosing a good one? 


The easiest and quickest way to check is to write to 
your State Commissioner of Insurance. 


She also asked: Are retirement policies too expensive 
¢ for persons with low income? 


Dollar for dollar retirement policies are cheaper than 
other policies because the reserve value of the policies 
increases faster than protection type policies and there- 
fore more interest is earned on the investment in less 
time. Retirement annuities may be bought with and 
without the death benefit; there are advantages in both 
types depending on one’s current situation respecting 
close relatives or expected retirement income from 
employer. 

We are frequently asked: When I marry, what should 
¢ I do about my insurance policy? 


A young couple should try to continue the policy on 
the wife. The name on the policy must be changed 
after marriage and the beneficiary may be changed to 
the husband. Beneficiary clauses can be changed at any 
time. In the event of the wife’s death there are costs 
which may be embarrassing to her children left behind, 
if not to her husband. The policy will no doubt have 
some cash value after a few years which will help pur- 
chase a home or send the children to college. When a 
girl is sufficiently far-sighted to buy a life insurance 
policy while she is young and single, the action tends 
to impress a man with her capabilities. 

0 A veteran of World War II (WAVES) says: I was in 

e the service and have continued payment on my 
National Service Life Insurance. Should I convert this to 
a civilian policy or continue it as government life insur- 
ance? I am also carrying a twenty payment life insurance 
policy. 

The answer to this question also depends on her 
current situation. If this veteran had not bought the 
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twenty payment policy she would be wise to convert 
her government policy to twenty payment or to the 
endowment form. She could still do so to advantage, 
if she can get it in her budget. The service policy is the 
cheapest death benefit protection that she can ever get. 
She should keep the policy and convert it, either all 
now or a portion of it at her earliest convenience, for 
it is a good buy. The twenty payment policy will be 
fully paid up in twenty years and would have a cash 
value then of close to $650.00 per thousand. If she 
does not convert the service policy it remains simply as 
term insurance with no cash value, with benefits paid 
at death only. 


asks: Can an older person receive income both from 


A home demonstration agent who is about to retire 
e 
her own insurance policy and government social security? 


Yes. There are no limitations in the law. 
An older teacher asks: If the owner of an endow- 
¢ ment policy dies before she begins to collect her 
endowment, what provision is there for burial expenses 


and dependents? 


Every endowment carries a death benefit. Therefore, 
the face amount of the policy would be paid to her 
heir or her executor which could be employed for 
settling up her debts and to provide for her dependents. 

Accident insurance is important for persons teaching 
or in business whose daily locomotion is important in 
their calling. Accident insurance may be purchased 
from several well known companies; which are known 
to stay out of court with their policyholders’ claims 
except in case of fraud. Most companies charge the 
same rates for the same amount of accident coverage. 
By dealing with reputable brokers or agents it isn’t 
necessary to read all the “small print” so carefully. 
(Incidentally treat your insurance adviser with respect 
if you are going to do business with him. He can be 
very valuable to you and yours.) 

Accident policies provide a weekly stipend in event 
of certain injuries as well as a lump sum for doctor and 
hospital bills. Payments are made in addition to Blue 
Cross or your employer’s accident or health benefit plan. 

Health policies provide weekly payments during sick- 
ness usually beginning after the 14th day of sickness 
under the care of a doctor. Policies may also provide 
additional payment for nurses’ care while at home or 
in hospital. 

Fire insurance is very inexpensive and should be 
owned up to a high percentage of the current replace- 
ment value of one’s property and belongings. 

Theft or loss policies cover goods or baggage stolen 
or lost within the premises of office or residence. Poli- 
cies to cover such losses on trips or outside the prémises 
are somewhat higher in premiums. It is sometimes less 
expensive to cover theft and loss within the house by 
buying a “floater policy” to cover your things while on 
a trip. It is also sometimes less expensive to cover spe- 
cific articles of value, such as furs, jewelry or silver with 
individual floater policies for stated sums assuring re- 
placement. In respect to these personal property insur- 
ance policies it is well to list the goods covered and 
register the list with the insurance company. Thus you 
eliminate later possible arbitrage in case of conflicting 

(Concluded on page 113) 
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NOTES FROM NESTLE’S 





STANDARD COOKIE 
PROCEDURES 


COOKIE PATTERN NO. 2 


(Fifth in a series) 


Meringue Type Cockies 


| Baking Steps: 

1. Sift sugar and 3. Beat in sugar 

| salt 4, Fold in choco- 

2. Beat egg whites late, cornflakes 

to froth 5. Add flavoring 
Application: 


CORNFLAKE MERINGOONS 


\Y, tsp. salt \, pkg. Nestle’s 
| fecti ’ Semi- Sweet 

| aii ccevrapaanaaanaamaal Chocolate Morsels 
| 


sugar 4 
. Y%, tsp. almon 
2 egg whites pent 
2 c. cornflakes 


Drop by teaspoonfuls on well greased 
cookie sheet. 

BAKE AT: 350° F. TIME: 25 Min. 
YIELD: 1% dozen (Medium size) 

| (Cool slightly before removing from 
| sheet). 





: For Nestie’s newest chocolate recipe booklets, write to 
: | NESTLE’S Chocolate Test Kitchen, 60 Hudson Street, New 
a York 13, N. Y., or use coupon page in this magazine. 
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- CHOCOLATE TEST KITCHEN 
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Art of Demonstration 
(Continued from page 76) 

It a recipe is a “failure,” say so, but 
tell the reason why and explain how 
to avoid such failures. 

I am reminded of the home econ- 
omist who was featuring a baked fruit 
pudding in a demonstration. She had 
tested the recipe and was sure it was 
good, the baking time and temperature 
were correct. So, she prepared the pud- 
ding in advance and put it in the re- 
frigerator until it was needed. When 
it came out of the oven she showed it 
to the audience and then gave it to the 
maid to turn out and garnish for dis- 
play. The maid came back in a few 
minutes and whispered, ‘“The pudding 
is not done in the center .and has fal- 
len.’ The home economist. quite un- 
disturbed whispered back, “Take it out 
and drop it!” That’s one way of sav- 
ing face, but I am sure the ladies who 
were in her audience have had similar 
experiences and would have appreciated 
knowing that very cold foods require 


longer baking ume at a slightly 1ower 
temperature, 

11, Say honestly, “I don’t know,’ 
when you do not know the answer, but 
follow this statement up with, “I shall 
get the answer for you.” Then, be 
sure you do. 

12, Have fun! The enthusiasm you 
show in what you are doing will be 
picked up by your audience. Enthusi- 
asm, like measles, soon spreads all over 
town. It works like a chain reaction. 

13. Finish your demonstration with 
the same interest and enthusiasm you 
had when you started. Dress and dis- 
play the food in the best possible way. 
Give the recipes and some helpful 
clean-up points. I heard a homemaker 
say that she remembers a demonstra- 
tion she saw years ago because the home 
economist showed a simple and easy 
way of cleaning the broiler pan after 
broiling steaks and she has been clean- 
ing the pan this way ever since! 

14, Give them something to remem- 
ber you by. Put some surprises in your 
demonstration—something to lighten or 


brighten the program will add interest 
and keep it trom being in the run-of- 
the-mill class. Stress the “help-points.” 
By “help-points’” I mean bits of infor- 
mation that make cooking easier and 
your demonstration more realistic. For 
example, tell the women to keep a 
couple of squares of wax paper in the 
flour bin to be used when sifting flour. 
The same pieces can be used many 
times. Why not emphasize such points 
by printing them somewhere on your 
program or recipes? 

15, Establish yourself as a_ ready- 
reference with authoritative knowledge 
in your particular field. Gain the con- 
fidence of your customers and have 
them realize that you know your busi- 
ness. Participate in community or 
neighborhood activities that will pro- 
mote this impression. Judge the county 
fair cake contest or the 4-H Club 
canned goods if you are asked to do so. 

16, Keep a demonstration idea file. 
When you see a picture you like or 
read a helpful article, clip it and file it. 

(Concluded on next page) 





Taking Care of Books 


(Continued from page 78) 


dictionary. 
from heat. 

If there is much mending to be done, 
send to one of the library supply houses 
for a pamphlet giving directions. 

Nowadays many books, especially 
children’s, come with flimsy covers. If 
these are not to be rebound at some 
future time, the inside covers may be 
reinforced with adhesive tape creased 
in the middle and applied along the 
hinge. The outside binding may be 
made stronger with special adhesive 
cloth for books which is available in 
several colors. 

If books are to be rebound, inquire 
about colors and kinds of binding and 
also prices before placing orders. At 
the present time, books up to and 
including eight inches in height are 
bound in buckram for about $1.11. 
Prices are based upon the cost of handl- 
ing ordinary material, complete and in 
normal condition. Pages should be 
cleaned and mended (but no more than 
necessary) before books are sent to the 
bindery, and a book with pages having 
inner margins less than one-half inch 
in width should not be sent at all. 

If there is no reputable binder in 
your community, send your books to 
one of the firms listed below or to one 
suggested by your state library commis- 
sion. 

Magazines, especially the tall ones, 
are very expensive to bind. But here is 
a way to package magazines and news- 


Keep the materials away 
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papers satisfactorily. Use wrappers cut 
from heavy paper according to this pat- 
tern which has been adapted from an 
illustration in a_ publication of the 


‘American Library Association. 


Every time you handle a book care- 
fully, you are stretching the school or 
family budget, for you are delaying the 
time when a replacement or rebinding 
will be necessary. 


Library supply houses: 

Demco Library Supplies, 116 S. Carroll 
St., Madison 3, Wisconsin and New 
Haven 2, Connecticut. 

Gaylord Brothers, Inc., Gifford & 
Granger Sts., Syracuse 1, New York 
and 29 North Aurora St., Stockton, 
California. 

Library Bureau Division, Remington 
Rand, Inc., 314 Fourth Ave., New 


York 10 and 41 First St., San Fran- 
cisco 8, California. 

Binderies: 

Ernest Hertzberg & Sons Monastery Hill 
Bindery, 1751 W. Belmont Ave., 
Chicago. 

Foster & Futernick, 444 Bryant St., San 
Francisco 7, California. 

H. R. Huntting Co., 100 Chestnut St., 
St., Springfield 5, Mass. 

New Method Book Bindery Co., Jack- 
sonville, Illinois. 

Pacific Library Bindery Co., 770 E. 
Washington Blvd., Los Angeles 21, 
California. 


References: 

The Care and Repair of Books; Lyden- 
berg and Archer. R. R. Bowker Co. 

General Bookbinding: Chris Grone- 
man. McKnight and McKnight. 
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Wrappers cut from heavy paper can be used in place of expensive binding when 
magazines are saved for reference. The pattern above shows how it can be done 
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When you have an idea, even though 
you do not use it immediately, write 
down your thoughts and file them. 
These pictures, or someone else’s 
thoughts, no doubt, you will change to 
fit your own needs, but they are sure 
to give you inspiration for ideas of 
your own. 

A nosegay, which was really the 
flower centerpiece for a spring din- 
ner table of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
once gave me an idea for making nose- 
gay cupcakes for a garden club meeting. 

A page called “From An Old Cook 
Book,” inspired a range demonstration 
which I called, “Old Favorites Done 
the Modern Way.” The controlled, 
even heat of the electric oven is per- 
fect for pound cake. An electric mixer 
is far better for syllabub than my 
Tennessee grandmother’s syllabub 
churn. The food was displayed on an- 
tique glassware with a Williamsburg 
flower centerpiece. 

Some pages from Better Homes and 
Gardens and Woman’s Home Com- 
panion would certainly make _prize- 
winning reproductions for any meeting. 

17. Check or score your demonstra- 
tion before and after you give it. Be 
sure you have done all you set out to 
do. Did you sell? Did you visualize 


your audience, analyze your objective,- 


organize your material, dramatize your 
presentation? 


Homemaking 
Instruction 
(Continued from page 75) 


mother of four children, was worried 
when she was told by her children’s 
foster mother that their dresses were 
worn to shreds. She received basic cloth- 
ing instruction by making several dresses 
in the classroom for the children. In 
addition to learning a skill which will 
be useful when she returns home, Mrs. 
E. relieved her emotional tension and 
increased her work tolerance. 

Miss J., 23, a former agricultural 
worker, had completed the second year 
of high school before she came to the 
Sanatorium. She wanted to be a dress 
designer. At a bedside class, she studied 
design, color, textiles, consumer buying 
and clothing construction. She demon- 
strated no marked ability in design, but 
a pair of argyle socks she knitted did 
show a talent for fine work. Later in 
the classroom, she learned to make 
clothing of increasing difficulty, both for 
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herself and for customers. Miss J. finally 
decided that her desire to become a de- 
signer was too ambitious, but that she 
could succeed as a seamstress, an occu- 
pation for which her classwork showed 
she was well fitted. The Regional Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation Office will di- 
rect her training after her discharge. 

Opportunities to teach energy con- 
servation were used whenever possible. 
Bedside classes were started only after 
the patient was in a comfortable posi- 
tion. Good work habits were stressed 
in the classroom. 

Courses in homemaking have done 


much to improve the morale of the pa- 
tients. As they work with familiar prob- 
lems, their thoughts are projected into 
the future and the boredom and dis- 
satisfaction so common in hospitals is 
lessened. Classroom activities also in- 
crease the work tolerance of patients 
in normal home situations. 

This year the homemaking room will 
be enlarged to include a kitchen unit. 
With a laboratory equipped for in- 
creased patient participation, it is hoped 
that homemaking instruction will con- 
tribute even more to the rehabilitation 
of women at Weimar Joint Sanatorium. 


oodies 


made with ALL- ! 


by KELLCGG’S Staff of Home Economists 


HTH SUGAR, SALT Gnd MALT FLavening 











Here is a sparkling new 

collection of Kellogg’s 

All-Bran recipes. The 
, “how-to” of 8 sautne, 2 

breads, 2 yeast rolls, 
TES Ud cookies and 2 entrees. 
All with the rich, flavor- 
ful goodness of All-Bran. Write for 
your copy today. 


On the last page you’ll find a state- 
ment of what All-Bran contributes to 
an adult’s daily nutritional require- 
ments. Nearly one-third the minimum 
amount of iron! Nearly one-half of 
phosphorus! And note this — a full 
100% of Vitamin D! Thiamine, ribo- 
flavin, calcium as well. 


Cook with All-Bran — serve it as a 
cereal. Both ways you get remarkably 
good nutrition plus the natural regu- 
lating effect of its high fiber content. 
All-Bran is one more reason why we 
GAY 220 


KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES «+ RICE KRISPIES + PEP 
RAISIN BRAN FLAKES * 40% BRAN FLAKES * ALL-BRAN 
SHREDDED WHEAT » KRUMBLES 


‘ 

| 
Write for your | 
copy TODAY! : 
A storehouse of | 
good bran cookery | 
...free,of course! | 
Turn to Coupon | 
Section, page 119 | 
now! | 




















M-m-m-m—Fudge! 
(Continued from page 90 


turn into oiled pan. 
when almost set. 

Grated fresh coconut or quick-frosted 
coconut is delicious in this fudge but if 
used be sure that it is allowed to dry 
thoroughly before combining with the 
candy otherwise the fudge will be too 
soft to set. 


Cut into squares 


Coffee Fudge 
3 tablespoons butter 
2 cups brown sugar 
% cup strong coffee 
¥ cup evaporated milk 
1 cup broken nut meats 


Combine butter, sugar, coffee and 
milk in large heavy saucepan. Bring to 
boiling point, stirring constantly until 
sugar is dissolved, then cook, with oc- 
casional stirring, to 238-240° F. (soft 
ball) removing any drops of sirup from 
sides of pan with dampened brush. Re- 
move from fire, cool to lukewarm 
(110° F.), then beat until mixture be- 
gins to hold its shape. Add nut meats, 
turn into oiled pan and cut into squares 
when firm. 


Penuche 


2 tablespoons butter 

2 cups brown sugar 
% cup milk 
2% cup chopped nut meats 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


Combine butter, sugar and milk in 
large heavy saucepan and cook to 
238° F. (soft ball) stirring constantly 
until sugar is dissolved, then stirring 
only occasionally, and removing any 
drops of sirup from sides of pan with 
dampened brush. Remove from fire and 
cool to lukewarm (110° F) Add vanilla 
and beat until mixture begins to hold 
its form. Stir in nuts and turn into 
oiled pan. Cut into squares when firm. 


Marshmallow Penuche Kisses 
1 cup granulated sugar 
3 cups light brown sugar 
1% cups milk 
2 tablespoons butter 
1% cup broken nut meats 
1 dozen marshmallows 


Combine sugars and milk in large 
heavy saucepan and cook to 238° F. 


) 
bm 
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(soft ball), stirring constantly until sug- 
ars are dissolved, then stirring only oc- 
casionally and removing any drops of 
sirup from sides of pan with dampened 
brush. Remove from fire, add butter 
and cool to lukewarm (110° F.) then 
beat until mixture begins to hold its 
form. Stir in nuts and marshmallows, 
the latter cut into small pieces with 
oiled scissors. Drop mixture from tip 
of teaspoon onto waxed paper and set 
aside until firm. 


Short Cut Fudge 


3 squares (ounces) unsweetened 
chocolate 
1% cups (1 can) sweetened condensed 
milk 
1% tablespoons butter 
1 tablespoon vanilla 
2 cups confectioner’s sugar 
1% cup chopped nuts 
4 cup chopped pitted dates 


Melt chocolate in upper part of dou- 
ble boiler. Add milk and stir for five 
minutes or until mixture becomes quite 
thick. Remove from fire, add butter, 
vanilla and sifted confectioner’s sugar. 
When well blended, fold in nuts and 
dates. Turn into oiled pan, smoothing 
surface with spatula. Chill and cut 
into squares when firm. 


Frosted Fudge 
2 cups sugar 
2% cup light cream 
1 cup milk 
4 tablespoons light corn sirup 
4 teaspoon salt 
1% teaspoon vanilla 
1 cup broken nut meats 
4 squares (ounces) sweet chocolate 


Combine sugar, cream, milk, corn 
sirup and salt in large heavy saucepan. 
Bring to boiling point, stirring con- 
stantly until sugar is dissolved, then 
cook to 238° F. (soft ball), stirring only 
occasionally, removing any drops of sir- 
up from sides of pan with dampened 
brush. Remove from fire, cool to luke- 
warm (110° F.), add vanilla and beat 
until mixture begins to hold its form. 
Add nuts and continue beating until 
mixture loses its gloss. Turn into oiled 
pan and cool. 

Melt chocolate over hot water (double 
boiler) just until soft. Stir and mix 
until perfectly smooth, then spread over 


entire surface of candy. Cut into squares 
when firm. 


Quick Chocolate Fudge 
4 squares (ounces) unsweetened 
chocolate 
2 tablespoons butter 
3 tablespoons evaporated milk 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
egg 
1/6 teaspoon salt 
21% cups confectioner’s sugar 
Halved pecans 


— 


Melt chocolate over hot water (dou- 
ble boiler), gradually add sugar, stirring 
until thoroughly blended. Next add 
slightly beaten egg and continue beat- 
ing until mixture is smooth. Melt but- 
ter, add milk, salt and vanilla, then 
combine with first mixture and beat 
and knead until smooth. Turn into 
oiled pan, press pecan-halves evenly 
into surface and when firm cut into 
squares between the nuts. 

If desired, form small portions of the 
fudge mixture into marble-sized balls 
by rolling between palms of hands, then 
coat with finely chopped nut meats. 


v 


Meat from Nuts 
(Continued from page 91) 


tops in boiling salted water five minutes. 
Drain and cool. Mix the bread crumbs, 
fat, cooked rice, nuts, salt, canned to- 
matoes, catsup, cheese and usuable part 
of pepper tops cut into small pieces. 
Fill the peppers and sprinkle buttered 
crumbs over the top. Place the peppers 
in a pan and surround with water to a 
depth of one-half inch. Bake in 350° F. 
for one hour. Serves four. 


Walnut Salmon Leaf 


2 cups flaked salmon 
1 cup cracker or dry bread crumbs 
14 cup coarsely chopped walnuts 
2 thsp. finely minced onion 
Y% tsp. salt 
% tsp. celery salt 
% tsp. pepper 
1 egg 
2% cup milk 
2 tbsp. melted butter or fortified 
margarine 


Combine ingredients, mixing well. 
Shape into oblong or fish-shaped loaf or 
oval ring in greased shallow baking pan. 
Bake in moderate over (350° F.) for 35 
minutes, until lightly brown. Place on 
hot platter. Garnish with lettuce cups 
filled with tartar sauce and topped with 
walnut halves. 
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Up to Date on Nutrition 
(Continued from page 105) 


Vitamins can be both destroyed or 
wasted by wrong methods of prepara- 
tion and storage. 

In the preparation and storage of 
food in the home, we need to give 
thought to the possibility that wrong 
practices may destroy the vitamin con- 
tent of well chosen foods. For example, 
the fat soluble vitamins A and D are 
quite stable to ordinary cooking prac- 
tices but are affected by exposure to 
bright light and prolonged heat. But- 
ter, fish oils and fortified margarine are 
reliable sources of vitamin A_ unless 
these foods are left in a light, warm 
place until they become rancid, thus de- 
stroying vitamin A. Vitamins E and K 
are also affected by rancidity but are 
stable to the usual cooking practices. 
All fat soluble vitamins present in a 
meal may be lost from the digestive 


tract when mineral oil is used follow- ° 


ing the ingestion of that meal. 

The water soluble vitamins, ascorbic 
acid and the B complex, are subject to 
the greatest losses both in preparation 
and storage. Since they are readily sol- 
uble in water, they can be “soaked out” 


or cooked out of foods. They are also. 


sensitive to high temperatures, to oxi- 
dation and to the presence of alkaline 
substances such as baking soda. The 
following suggestions are offered to 
lessen these losses: 

Use short-time cooking whenever pos- 
sible. Pressure cooking is preferred to 
boiling because of the shorter cooking 
time, even though at higher temper- 
atures. 

Baking or cooking fruits and vege- 
tables in their peelings is a good way 
to conserve vitamins. Use water as spar- 
ingly as possible and cook quickly. 
Never soak vegetables before cooking 
or eating raw. Use the water in which 
foods have been cooked for sauces and 
soups. 

Avoid stirring foods more than ab- 
solutely necessary. 

Prepare uncooked vegetables for rel- 
ishes and salads by crisping in a cov- 
ered hydrator or dish after a quick, but 
thorough washing. 

Shred, crush or chop vegetables and 
fruits just before serving, then cover 
tightly and keep in a cool place. 

Do not use baking soda in vegetable 
cookery. 

Heavy losses occur in reheating foods. 

The selection of foods by homemaker 
and dietition for vitamin content is 
far from being a scientific process at 
the present time. The necessary data 
for understanding differences in variety, 
effects of the ripening process, storage 
and processing are not yet available to 
the consumer. Experiment Stations un- 
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der the Department of Agriculture are 
busily engaged in this type of research. 
The field of vitamin research from every 
point of view is very extensive and a 
vast amount of data will be forthcom- 
ing in the future. 

The following are vitamins not yet 
sufficiently known to be included in the 
summary table: 

Pyroxidine—member of B complex; 

Pantothenic acid—member of B 

complex; Biotin; Folic acid; 

Para-amino-benzoic acid—member of 

B complex; 


Choline—member of B complex; 
Citrin or vitamin P (may be related 
to vitamin C) 


Correction Please 


A typographical error in Part I/ of 
Christine B. Clayton’s Keeping Up to 
Date On Nutrition reversed the mean- 
ing of one sentence. Foods containing 
all ten essential amino acids are, of 
course, known as complete, not incom- 
plete proteins, as stated on page 742 of 
the December issue. —The Editor 











In preparing your girls to become future homemakers, 
the feeding of such little fellows is most important. 


That’s why Gerber’s would like to help make your 
teaching easier—by providing the latest facts on approved 
baby feeding. New information on meats—fast becoming 
so prominent in baby’s diet—should be of particular 
interest. There’s still time to get: 


Up-to-the-minute 
supplementary mate- A, 
rial to work into your f 
regular baby feeding / a 
lessons. 842” x 11” SaaS 
pages punched to fit / mi 
your binder. f ; 


INFANT NUTRITION y ¢ 
TEACHER’S MANUAL ‘ 
My, es af &/, 
"ny, . ? 
% 


Map, tte 
~ 





ALL FREE— your Manual, 
and the necessary number 
of Student's Leaflets! Just 
turn to Page !19 for coupon. 


INFANT NUTRITION 
STUDENT'S LEAFLET 
Outlined for clarity 
and handy for use. 
Ties right in with 
your own Manual. / 
Sized and punched , 
to fic 814” x 11” / 
binder. 





erber’s 


BABY FOODS 
FREMONT, MICH OAKLANO, CAL 


3 CEREALS * 20 STRAINED FOODS « 15 JUNIOR FOODS 


3 STRAINED MEATS « 3 JUNIOR MEATS 
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NEVER 
BEFORE 
OFFERED! 


Available NOW 
for YOU 


for the first time 
and without charge 
this new |6-page 
8!/, x 11 illustrated manual 


“Why We Must Keep Our 
Homes Clean" 
a study of the dangers in dust and 
dirt, and the reasons why the mod- 
ern vacuum cleaner should be used 


in every home. 


Given also, special 
Teacher’s Working Guide 


Use Coupon 
on Page 120 
this Issue 


Vacuum Cleaner 
Manufacturers’ Assn. 


1070 East 152d Street 
Cleveland 10, Ohio 

















Research on 


Farm Kitchen Utensils 


Y INSTALLING test sets of kitchen 

utensils in 90 households in Califor- 
nia, Nebraska and Rhode Island, home 
economists of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture have an answer to the oft- 
asked question: “What makes up a 
minimum set of kitchen utensils for 
farm family use?” 

The experiment was conducted by the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics with cooperation of State 
Agricultural Experiment Stations in the 
selected regions. It provides information 
wanted by kitchen cabinet manufactur- 
ers, home economics teachers and home- 
makers—not only brides but many ex- 
perienced housekeepers as well. 

Families cooperating in the study for 
three weeks put away their own kitchen 
utensils and used the loan kit in pre- 
paring meals. While getting accustomed 
to the borrowed tools, in the first two 
weeks, a homemaker supplemented the 
test kit with anything of her own that 
she needed. The third week, she kept 
a daily record of how many times she 
used each utensil. 

From the homemakers’ records and 
comments, the Bureau has listed 50 
items which made up a recommended 
minimum set of utensils to provide rea- 
sonable efficiency in getting meals. 
These 50 were used at least once a week 
by half or more of the homemakers. 
Addition of 22 more pieces makes up 
a more desirable basic set. These 22 
were used at least once a week by 25 
per cent or more of the homemakers. 

The items in the sets, listed below, 
are grouped by use but not in any or- 
der of importance: 


Minimum Set 


Top of range utensils 
coffeemaker, to suit family 
8-inch frying pan 
l-quart saucepan 
3-quart saucepan 
4-quart saucepan 
8-quart kettle with lid 
114-quart double boiler 


Mixing bowls and measures 
2-quart mixing bowl 
I-quart mixing bowl 
4-quart mixing bowl 
l-pint mixing bowl 
quart measure 
2 measuring cups (standard cup size) 
pint measure 


Baking utensils 
round 12-inch pan 


9-inch pudding pan 

10- by 10-inch cooling rack 
baking sheet 

2-quart casserole with lid 
6 custard cups 


Small equipment 
14-inch pancake turner 
8-inch bread or slicing knife 
7- or 8-inch butcher knife 
paring knife 
case knife 
medium size rotary egg beater 
long 2-tine fork 
can opener 
can and bottle opener 
cutting board 
7-inch spatula 
metal perforated mixing spoon 
11-inch wooden spoon 
potato or food masher 
2/3-cup ladle 
teapot 
12-inch rolling pin 
knife sharpener 
orange or fruit squeezer 
colander 
strainer to fit top of cup 
7-inch wire strainer 


Utensils used at sink 
dish pan and pan to fit dish drainer 
rack or 2 dish pans 
dish drainer 
sink strainer 
vegetable brush 


More Desirable Set 


Top range utensils 
3-cup to 3-quart saucepan, as needed 


griddle 


Mixing bowls and measures 
l4-cup capacity measuring cup 
l4-cup Capacity measuring cup 


Baking utensils 
2 pie pans 
9- by 9- by 2-inch square loaf cake pan 
two 9-inch round cake pans 
10- by 14-inch baking pan 
914- by 514-inch bread pan 
10- by 10-inch cooling rack 
baking sheet 
roaster 
8- or 12-cup muffin pan 


Small equipment 
grater 
15-inch wooden spvon 
set of measuring spoons 
flour sifter 
food grinder 
food chopper 
food mill or press 
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Know About Silverware 


(Continued from page 86) 
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Assurance for You 
(Continued from page 107) 


valuation of lost property between you and the insurer. 

Cheap policies are mirages and cunningly devised 
fables. Like the story of the country bumpkin who 
saw a giraffe in the zoo for the first time and exclaimed, 
“There ain’t no such animal,” just so are “cheap poli- 
cies.” Your friends may have seen or heard of one, but 
you never can buy one. Insurance companies deal in 
dollars, statistics, periods of time and in compound in- 
terest based on time and amounts of capital. Just as 
surely as arithmetic never lies, just so surely must the 
insurance company have the full amounts of money on 
hand to pay its claims or it will go out or be put out of 
business. There is no such thing as a fifty-nine cent 
dollar in the insuring industry. 

Although the movie version of Lloyds of London 
proved that Lloyds insures everything, anywhere, any- 
time, it is clear that most people’s budgets will avoid 
overinsurance. The synthesis of reasonable prudence 
and care, coupled with insurance within one’s budget, 
can and should provide peace of mind and a long and 
happy life with one’s income reasonably secure. 

These may be some of the reasons why Americans 
as a people prefer to be over-insured than to take a 
chance. Perhaps these are also reasons why we are the 
strongest and richest nation on the globe today. And 
good assurance to you too. 
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Coordinated 
Health Programs 


for Teachers of 


e HOME ECONOMICS 
e HEALTH EDUCATION 


BABY CARE FOR HEALTH AND COMFORT 


This program stresses two important phases of infant 
care: bathing and feeding the baby, as well as the 
importance of hygienic cleanliness for health protec- 
tion. It consists of five instructor manuals, eight il!lus- 
trated wall charts, and student digest leaflets. Extra 
leaflets are available for distribution to new classes 
and for students’ reference. The program is made 
available through cooperation of Johnson & Johnson, 
Gerber Products Company, and Clorox Chemical Co. 


FAMILY HEALTH 


“Health Protection Through Cleanliness in the 
Home,” is Chapter One of the Family Health series. 
It visualizes health protection as applied to the 
kitchen, the bathroom, baby care, and the washing 
and bleaching of cotton fabrics. An instructor manual, 
four two-color wall charts, student leaflets, and a 
special illustrated bulletin discussing cleanliness of 
food preparation centers comprise the set. This chap- 
ter is available to you because of sponsorship by 
Clorox Chemical Co. 


“Oral Hygiene”—This new chapter, in three easy-to- 
use divisions (manual, wall charts, and notebook-size 
student leaflets), discusses the importance of nutri- 
tion, as well as methods of caring for the teeth and 
1, 
the correct use of dental floss. Through the coopera- 
tion of Johnson & Johnson, this program is made 
available. 


BUSINESS HEALTH 


The leaflet packet, “Building A Strong America,” is 
especially valuable as background material for your 
classes studying sources of family income. A new 
illustrated leaflet, “People and Profits,” shows your 
students the place of the individual in our economy, 
and the workings of our profit system. The other 
leaflets in this packet are: 

Contribution of Agriculture 

Contribution of Petroleum 

Contribution of Motor Vehicles 

Your Prosperity and Mine 


The cover leaflet shows the interrelationship of indus- 
tries and their contribution to individual and national 
economy. 


FREE — All the above programs 
will be supplied Free of Charge 
on request, Use coupon on Page 119. 


BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


A department of The Byron G. Moon Company, Inc. 


401 Broadway New York 13, N. Y. 
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Surely this is 
Fart of a 
eachers Duty 


There is a needed service you can give 
your girl students—and that is to hold 
a class session on menstruation. You 
will find such a program made easy by 
the Tampax manual for teachers ‘“How 
Times Have Changed.” This free book 
contains up-to-the-minute scientific 
findings concerning menstruation — 
its purpose, function and care. Text 
richly illustrated by anatomical draw- 
ings and charts. Supported by medical 
papers and bibliographies. 

Tampax offers a method of sanitary 
protection that is in accord with mod- 
ern ideas of freedom. No belts, pins or 
external pads. Endorsed by many 
physical educators for gymnasium 
work; and many swimming instruc- 
tors encourage its use in school pools. 
Very popular with college girls. . . . 
Please note that a special booklet is 
available for your students. It is called 
“Coming of Age.” 


qEACHERS 
ov* Mo, » 









* Guaranteed by m 
Good Houseke eping 





Accepted for Adver- 
tising by the Journal 
of the American 
Medical Association 


PHE-29-C 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send the free material checked. Tampax 
Manual for teachers “ How Times Have Changed.” 
0 Sample box of Tampax containing Regular, 
Junior, Super absorbencies. 0 Booklet for 
students “Coming of Age” with order card for 
additional free supply. 
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Coke Time 


(Continued from page 74) 


day morning pastime. 


CG: Then it’s a testing kitchen for 


you! Nearly all large food companies 
have kitchens in which home econ- 
omists test and develop recipes. Or 
perhaps you'd rather have a little tea 
room of your own. 


Caro: I'd like to work in a hospital. 
CG: Do you want to be a dietitian—one 


who plans diets for the patients—or a 
nurse? 


Carot: A nurse, I think. 
CG: Did you know you can combine 


nursing and home economics? After 
two and a half years in college you 
transfer to a hospital to complete your 
training. Then when you are gradu- 
ated you have a degree in home eco- 
nomics as well as nursing. 


Betty: I have a friend who’s interested 


in photography. Could she use it in 
home economics? 


CG: Certainly. You know those lus- 


cious-looking foods you see pictured 
in the women’s magazines? Well, 
those displays are usually set up, su- 
pervised and in some cases photo- 
graphed by a home economist. But 
not all home economics jobs are in 
business. Don’t forget teaching is 
important, too. 


Peccy: But teaching isn’t very glam- 


orous. 


CG: Don’t you think for a minute it 


isn’t! You have a great opportunity 
there—and believe me, a teacher has 
to be able to do a lot of things. Be- 
sides actual teaching, there are 
Junior - Senior Banquets, teas, style 
shows and school plays she has a 
hand in. Of course, if you're partial 
to youngsters, you can study child 
guidance in college. You might want 
to do nursery school work—or use 
your knowledge being a good mother. 


ELsIE TO JAN: Isn’t home economics ex- 


citing? Which job sounds best to you, 
Jan? 


Jan: They all sound interesting enough, 


but I don’t want to go to college. 
Bob and I will be married as soon as 
he graduates from college and more 
school seems like a waste of time to 
me. 


| CG: Why, Jan, can’ you see—home eco- 


| 





nomics is the perfect course for you! 
What could be better training than 
the subjects you would study in col- 
lege—how to design clothes, decorate 
your home, plan good meals, take 
care of your children, plan budgets 
to make money go farther. 


Jan: That's true, I need to know all 


those things. Bob is studying agricul- 
ture and plans to go into farming. 
I can learn about homemaking at 
school, but who will tell me all the 


extra things a good farm wife needs 
to know? 

CG: Ah, I know just the person. Miss 
HDA will help you. 

Jan: Miss HDA? Who’s she? 

CG: She’s a well-known person in our 
rural communities—the home demon- 
stration agent. She is a home econ- 
omist who works with farm women. 

Peccy: Pardon me, Miss Career Girl, 
but was it you I heard talking over 
the radio last week on the home- 
makers’ hour? 

CG: Yes, I was a guest. That brings 
up another interesting field, girls. 
Many home economists have their 
own radio programs—they tell you 
about recipes to try or what fruits 
and vegetables are available in your 
stores or give you the latest fashion 
news. And there is room for home 
economists in television, too. 

Exsie: Jan, here, with her Bob on the 
farm, will turn on the television set 
and see Joan working in her experi- 
mental kitchen. Then Jan can dash 
into her kitchen and try the same 
dish for Bob’s dinner. She'll be wear- 
ing a cute dress made from some 
wonderful new fabric which Sue 
tested and Donna wrote about and, 
of course, I designed. 

CG: You see, Jan, you'll find after 
you are married that all home econ- 
omists are working for you. And 
you won't think of your college years 
as wasted. You'll be a better wife 
because of them. And you'll have the 
sense of security that comes from 
having one of the few careers where 
homemaking will improve your pro- 
fessional ability. 

Jan: You've convinced me! Besides, I 
just remembered—Bob says the home 
ec building and the ag school are 
right next door to each other. 

(Laughter. Curtain) 


Chicken Every Sunday 


Do you like chicken every Sunday? 
Anyone who does and can tell why in 
less than 100 words is eligible for the 
Poultry and Egg National Board’s new 
contest. Three regional winners will 
receive free trips to Hollywood. There 
they will attend the premier of Chicken 
Every Sunday and be guests of honor 
at a chicken dinner where one of them 
will be granted his “most desired” wish. 
Entries, accompanied by a real chicken 
wishbone and a description of the con- 
testant’s “most desired” wish, should 
be submitted to the Poultry and Egg 
National Board, 398 W. Washington 
St., Chicago 6, Illinois. 
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“FREE! 
| Fashion teaching-aids... 


four folders perfect 
for class and quiz 


LATEST FASHION NEWS! 
WITH QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS! 


You and your students will 
be fascinated by these booklets 
that cover fashion from all 
angles—hints on clothes 
selection...latest style news 
...fabrics and fibers...care 
and upkeep of garments. 

And there is a set of questions 
in each booklet that can be 
used for class quiz. You’ll 
want all of these folders. Send 
for them today, they’re FREE! 


THE PRINTZ-BIEDERMAN CO. 


Dept. P-8, Printzess Sq., Cleveland 3, Ohio 
450 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
In Canada Printzess Fashions 


ore Manufactured by Lazare & Novek, 
Limited, Montreal, Que. 





Sincé1893 — a mark of 4 
fine tailering inside and out 
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1 Grandma had reasons for using 

@ a lapboard. So would grand- 
daughter if she knew how helpful one 
is and if she knew how to make an 
apartment-sized one in a jiffy. Get a 
piece of heavy illustration board from 
an art supply store and have it cut 
about 9”x 12”. Then glue a 6” ruler 
along one edge, close to one corner. We 
used this idea for a small gift item in 
the Sewing Center and received genuine 


thank-you notes in return. 
18 In grading seams so that the 
@ thickness of an edge is de- 


creased, one seam edge should be cut 
shorter than the other. The longer one 





| is the one which will lie against the 


| outside of the finished garment. 








So far, 
so good. We go farther when the fabric 
is bulky and slant our trimming shears 
so that the cut edges of the seams are 
trimmed on the slant. This is not so 
trivial an item as you may think. Try 
it some time and see for yourself. 


] You will need to develop skill 

@ to follow this suggestion effec- 
tively, but in the end it will be a time- 
saver. When sewing buttons on to 
fabric, fold the fabric exactly through 
the point where the button is to be at- 
tached. Push the threaded needle 


| through the button and through the 


folded edge of fabric in one single mo- 
tion. Take up a very small amount of 
fabric on the folded edge and do not 
draw the thread over tightly. One mo- 
tion takes the place of the usual two. 


2 Use the small lapboard men- 

@ tioned above to slip inside of 
a garment when you need to hold a 
small section of the garment flat. This 
idea is especially helpful in facing a 
neckline. 


21 Sometimes the buttonhole at- 
@ tachment causes the fabric to 
pucker. If so, lay a piece of tarlatan 
against the fabric on the side which will 
be down next to the bed or feed of 
the machine. After the buttonhole is 
worked, cut tarlatan along one edge of 
the buttonhole. Pull the rest of the 
tarlatan out from under the stitching. 

Frances Mauck is Editorial Advisor to PHE and 


Director of the Sewing Center at Rich's, Ine., 
Atlanta, Georgia. 








(Cotton 


Year ‘Round 
Fabric 


d 


For Classroom Study 


Let cotton play a star role in your 
visual classroom sessions. Send for our 
printed educational material which in- 
cludes fashion chart, booklet on the 
designing of cottons, as well as perti- 
nent "do you know" cotton facts. 
Also available are seventeen loan ex- 
hibits, including smart fashion show 
wardrobes. 


Please use the coupon in this 
magazine for your request. 


THE COTTON-TEXTILE INSTITUTE 


The National Cotton Council 
271 Church Street, New York 13 























your 


wi woolens 


“YOUR 
Geet WOOLENS” 


wear 


A wealth 
of hints on 
wear and care! 


This little booklet tells you how to get 
the most out of your wool-gathering! 
Its thirty-two pages are crammed 
with helpful hints on how to clean 
and care for everything from your 
wool dresses to your baby’s blankets, 
everything from woolen underwear to 
pure wool rugs! It tells you how to 
fold and stow, how to protect your 
woolens from a moth invasion. It 
shows you that with a little care 
you'll get longer wear from all your 
woolen garments! The first rule, of 
course, is to be sure you have bought 
quality woolens, and you can be sure 
if you always insist on the “Botany’’* 
Brand label. 


BOTANY 


MILLS INC., PASSAIC,N. J. 


Copyright 1948 by Botany Mills, Inc. 


‘Botany”’ is a trade mark of Botany Mills, Inc. 
Registered in the U. 8S. Patent Office 
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For easy, thorough cleaning of 
silver, fill an old aluminum utensil 
with water and add one teaspoon 
of Baking Soda for each quart of 
water used. Bring the solution to a 
boil and immerse the silver. Take 
the utensil from the heat and allow 
the silver to stand in the solution 
several minutes. Rinse and dry. 


Do not use this method to clean 
silver which has a butler finish or 
on silver which is oxidized and 
which has a gray finish which you 
wish to retain. For, in both cases, 
these special finishes will be re- 
moved from the silver together 
with the tarnish since Soda does 
such a thorough job of cleaning. 


Our Baking Soda is also an effec- 
tive cleanser for many other pieces 
of household equipment, includ- 
ing fine glassware, china, jewelry 
and bric-a-brac. It leaves n> harm- 
ful or unpleasant residue on dishes, 
food containers or utensils. It is 
also useful in removing stains and 
in keeping the inside surfaces of 
your refrigerating and freezing 
equipment immaculate. 


Write for Free Booklet 


‘ARM & HAMMER 


OR COW BRAND 












be 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC., 10 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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Sunday Night Supper 


(Continued from page 77) 


and four in the dining room are elim- 
inated and no one works as hard as 
when eleven tables are served. This 
makes arrangement of work schedules 
easier, since not many employees are 
willing to work on Sunday. Because 
the few who work on Sunday are then 
spared the heavy cooking and _ serving 
of weekday meals, a buffet supper makes 
it easier to get Sunday workers. 

Buffet supper menus can easily be 
made different from week day ones. ‘The 
following menus were used effectively 
in the Moravian dining halls. 


Chicken Chow Mein with Noodles 
Fruit Salad with Pineapple Dressing 
Olives - Carrot Curls - Tomato Wedges 

Peanut Butter - Jelly - Butter 
Rolls - Crackers 
Moravian Sugar Cake* 
Apples arranged on a ‘Tray 
Hot Chocolate Coffee Tea Milk 
Chicken a la King on Rusks 
Toasted Cheese Sandwiches 
Molded Vegetable Salad with Dressing 
Potato Chips 
Ripe Olives - Dill Pickles 
Assorted Cup Cakes 
Fresh Fruit 


Tea Coffee Milk Cocoa 


Another thing that makes the Sunday 
night buffet a memorable occasion is 
the Moravian Sugar Cake that is often 
on the menu. Moravian graduates re- 
member this college specialty as one of 
the best parts of their life there. Many 
ask for the recipe before they leave and 
many of those who forget write for it 
within a few years. 


Moravian Sugar Cake 


1 cup mashed potatoes 

1 cup sugar 

1 yeast cake in 1 cup water 

34 cup melted shortening 

2 eggs, slightly beaten 

4 large cups flour or enough to make 


stiff dough 


Mix ingredients in order named. 
Add flour to make the dough stiff 
enough so that it pulls off the spoon 
and leaves it fairly clean. Let mixture 
rise over night. In the morning, put 
the dough in the pan and let it rise 
again until it looks puffy (about an 
hour). Before it rises, the dough should 
be about three-fourths of an inch deep 
in the pan. Just before placing it in 
the oven, make holes in the dough: 
about the thickness of the finger and 
two inches apart. Into each hole put 
butter and brown sugar. Sprinkle cin- 
namon over the whole cake. Bake in 
a 350 degree oven 20 or 25 minutes. 


Books in Review 
(Continued from page 64) 


raphy, a discussion of the author's con- 
tributions to nutrition and his own 
preface, Looking Forward in Nutrition. 

A collection of scientific reports can- 
not be recommended as light reading, 
but this volume will prove a_ useful 
reference and source book. —P.A. 


Foods 
By Margaret M. Justin, 
Lucile Osborn Rust 
and Gladys E. Vail 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 
Price $4.00 Pp. 723 Revised 1948 


This familiar college text has been 
revised and given a new typographical 
dress. Many of the illustrations have 
been replaced by newer ones and parts 
of the subject matter have been re- 
written. This is the second revision of 
Foods, which was originally published 
in 1933. 

The book retains its unit arrange- 
ment, including discussions of nutri- 
tion and meal planning, and the prepa- 
ration, purchase and preservation of 
common foods. The unit on Planning, 
Preparing and Serving Meals has been 
divided into two chapters entitled Plan- 
ning and Preparing Meals and Food 
and Social Usage. The new chapters 
incorporate material on manners and 
meal service formerly found in the ap- 
pendix. 

Foods is planned for an introductory 
college course giving six hours credit, 
but can be adapted for a shorter course 
by omission of any of the six units. 

—Reviewed by PATRiciA APPLEYARD 


Korniet_ 


RELIEF FROM MONOTONY 


What meal-planner would not wel- 
come the variety of tempting dishes 
KORNLET provides. Just think — 
a new dish daily for menu change! 
And to duplicate the concentrated 
goodness of KORNLET would re- 
quire more than 
one can of corn. 


Use KORNLET Daily 


Learn More About 
this Versatile Product 
e 


Write for Booklet of 
Approved Recipes 












THE HASEROT COMPANY 


521 Woodland Ave, Cleveland 15, Ohie 
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Now You’re Cookin’ 


By Margaret Gossert 

and Mary Elting 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia 
Price $2.50 Pp. 256 1948 


Teen-agers, for whom this book is 
written, will want to cook after thumb- 
ing through it—or we are as wrong as 
the Gallup Poll in the 1948 Presiden- 
tial election. It is written in their lan- 
guage to meet their food entertainment 
needs. For example, there are menus 
with recipes and complete procedure 
plans for such occasions as a kitchen 
party, a stag supper and breakfast in 
bed for Mom. Other events to be high- 
lighted with “good eats” are planned 
from marketing the day before and 
checking equipment needed through 
food preparation and serving directions. 
Do’s and Don’t and Whys are included. 
The black and white illustrations by 
Jeanne Bendick are delightful. 

—B. M.S. 


Antoinette Pope 
Sehool Cookbook 


By Antoinette and Francois Pope 
The Macmillan Company, N. Y. 
Price $3.00 Pp. 366 1948 


There is a professional air about this 
cookbook which reflects the authors’ 
eighteen years experience as managers 
of their own cooking school in Chicago. 
Unusual dishes, elaborate platters of 
food, and food centerpieces made of 
flowers carved from vegetables are shown 
in fourteen photographs. Many of the 
recipes are also accompanied by descrip- 
tions of how the food should look and 
feel at various stages of mixing. 

The Popes’ interest in foreign foods 





Simple Way to Save 
Money on Cake 
Ingredients ! 


@ Why risk costly ingredients, your repu- 
tation as a cook, merely to save a few pen- 
nies on baking powder? Famous cooks 
know only Royal Baking Powder—made 
with Cream of Tartar—gives Royal’s re- 
sults. M-m-m-m! Such light, tender cakes, 
fluffy biscuits, delicious hot breads! No 
wonder famous cookbooks have specified 
Royal—for 50 years! Tell your 
students about Royal! 











FEBRUARY, 1949 





is reflected in the sections in French 
and Italian dishes, French pastries, Can- 
tonese cookery and smorgasbord sug- 
gestions—American style. 

Traditional methods of cookery are 
recommended throughout the book. No 
mention is made of newer trends such 
as use of the pressure saucepan, quick 
mixes or the no-knead method of bread 
making. —B. M.S. 


A Treasury of Parties 
for Little Children 


By Judith and Caroline Horowitz 


Hart Publishing Company, New 
York 
Price $1.50 Pp. 96 1948 


There are few things more exhaust- 
ing than a children’s party and most 
mothers, viewing the resultant debris, 
have a vague feeling that there was 
something wrong with the planning. 
This book does all the planning for 
you, promising to “save wear and tear 
on parents, furniture and children 
alike.” There are parties for every oc- 
casion that would interest little chil- 
dren; winter, summer, indoor and out- 
door parties. Each party is divided into 
sections which discuss in turn the idea 
or theme of the party, the invitations, 
the decorations, the favors, the menu, 
the games and the schedule. Detailed 
instructions cover every aspect of the 
party, with plenty of simple illustrations 
in color for making the invitations, 
decorations, favors and games. ‘These 
require only home materials or, at most, 
inexpensive, easily obtainable materials. 
The keynote is simplicity. This book 
should be a welcome gift for any mother 
who has a boy or girl between three 
and seven. 


A Treasury of Parties 
for Boys and Girls 


By Judith and Caroline Horowitz 


Hart Publishing Company, New 
York 
Price $1.50 Pp. 96 1948 


The format of this book is identical 
with the book reviewed above, A Treas- 
ury of Parties for Little Children. The 
only difference is that the parties are 
planned for children from seven to 
twelve. The table of contents include 
a birthday party, a St. Patrick’s party, 
a pirate party, a Fourth of July party, 
a dinner party, a Christmas party, an 
Easter party, a picnic party, a Halloween 
party and a Valentine party. 

—Reviewed by HELEN S. SHARPE 
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5 Filmstrip Lectures to Teach Wise 
Spending of the Food Money! 
Here is a complete NEW series 
added to our filmstrip lecture 
program, which can be adapted 
to the available time in any educa- 
tional class, group or club meet- 
ing. (Special versions for use in 
Canada.) 


“Spending Your Food Dollars" 
78 black and white frames em- 


S@ = phasizing the basic principles 
[ of food buying. 

“Buying Processed Foods" 

39 frames in color with buying 


guides for flours, cereals, 
canned, frozen and dried fruits. 
“Buying Dairy Products —Fats, Oils” 
45 frames in color showing 


forms and qualities in dairy 
products. Includes buying 
guides for fats and oils. 


fo-—> 


“Buying Meats, Fish, Poultry, Eggs” 
; 53 colored frames showing 
m@e©=6s cuts and forms. Grading and 
quality explained. Buying 
guides emphasized. 
“Buying Fruits and Vegetables” 
- 52 color frames showing how 
1 to judge quality. Details on 
fruits and vegetables common 
: to everyday menus. 


Complete ‘Market Basket Series” now available 
for loan or sale (can be secured separately) 


Program Chairmen— Teachers —Lecturers 
Fill in and Mail Coupon Today 
Pewee _ — oe oe oe ee oe oe oe oe oe ee ee ee ee oe oy 
4 Household Finance Corporation (PHE-2) 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


! I would like more information about THE 
MARKET BASKET SERIES. Please send me 
order blank along with additional information 


APRHOUSEHOLD 


fA FINANCE 
be. : 


hAoratiort 
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FASHION ACADEMY 
THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 


FASHION DESIGN 
STYLING « BUYING 
MERCHANDISING 
Direction of Emil Alvin Hartman, 
Foremost Fashion Authority. Resi- 
dent Classes request Book 22. ome 
Study Courses request Book 22H 


812 Fifth Ave, (at 62nd St.) New York 21, N.Y. 











TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION For Results 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 
internationally Celebrated Graduates 
Intensive SUMMER and FALL pod 
Sete gee methods for beginners or advanced s 
pecial . ~ = for Teachers. Register Now. Peanion 


ies agg Design, Styling, Draping, 
Dressmaki aes Fashion Writing, Interior 
Decoration, “Window & senator pupa. Regents Credits. 

Placem for oy 23 





Day & Eve, Free Sen a 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway "(s2nd Street), N. Y, 19 





FASHION DIGEST, 808 Seventh Ave., New York 
Sponsoring Young American Designers. 
Sample copy on request, 10c. 








FOR TEACHER 
FOR STUDENT 


EASY 
NEW 1949 


Instruction Manual 
and Catalogue 


with the latest in Feltcraft and 
other arts and crafts supplies makes 
both ceeching and learning a pleas- 
ure. Only 2 


FUN WITH FEL 


390-PH Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 

















Successful 
clothes 


designs 


don't just happen. 
Outstanding de- 
signs are no acci- 
dent. There's science & 
and art back of them.— 







H.'s a new book full of tried and tested 
information on professional garment design 
and the artistic principles underlying it. There 
are sections on line, form, mass and space. 
Harmony, balance, rhythm, proportion and 
emphasis are fully explained and become 
invisible aids for shaping lapels, establishing 
position of seams, width of tucks, flounces 
and other of those extra professional touches 
on a garment which take it out of the com- 
mon garden variety and make it a garment 
of outstanding distinction. 


FUNDAMENTALS of 
APPAREL DESIGN 


by HARRIET PEPIN 


Director, Pepin Academy of Fashion; 
author of Modern Pattern Design 


259 pages, 8 x 11, 344 illustrations, $5.00 


SEND NO MONEY — Write us, sending 
your name and address, and we will 
send you a copy for 10 days’ free exam- 

on 1. You can then pay 
or return the ‘book. Write to Dept. PHE 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
153 East 24th St., New York 10, N. Y. 
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News Notes 
(Continued from page 62) 


home economists are Vera O. Wilson, 
McGill University, Quebec, Canada; 
Patricia Sullivan, University of Califor- 
nia, Santa Barbara, California; Marilyn 
Dietrich, lowa State College, Ames, Iowa 
and Evangeline Thomas, University of 
Georgia, Athens, Georgia. Selection was 
made on the basis of scholarship, ap- 
titude and leadership. 


From Here to There— 


Regina Frisbie will succeed Mary I. 
Barber as home economics director of 
the Kellogg Company. Miss Barber, 
who is retiring, organized the home eco- 
nomics department 25 years ago. She 
will continue as food consultant for the 
army quartermaster corps, a post she 
has held since 1941. Mrs. Frisbie, who 
has been associated with the department 
intermittently since 1929, was acting 
head while Miss Barber was on duty 
during the war. 


Edith Matthews has accepted the po- 
sition of assistant professor at Madison 
College. She has been a graduate as- 
sistant in the Home Economics Depart- 
ment at the University of North Caro- 
line for the past few years and received 
her master’s degree in June. 


Emily Reynolds has accepted a po- 
sition in the clothing department at 
North Dakota State College, replacing 
Elvira Lindquist who has resigned. 
Miss Reynolds has been homemaking 
instructor at Roosevelt Junior High 
School and an adult homemaking in- 
structor in the Fargo, North Dakota, 
adult program. 


Christine Spraker, assistant professor 
of home economics at Russell Sage Col- 
lege, will serve this year as acting pro- 
fessor of the college’s School of Home 
Economics. Miss Spraker, who studied 
at Rochester Institute of Technology 
and at Cornell University, received her 
M.A. degree from Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 





6 New Films On 
SEWING 
AMANO 


Each 
Price: $40 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS 


bmm <« 


INC. 








HOUSE DECORATION FOLIO 
$5.00 
Teach House Decoration the New 


Way—By Playing "House 














A good topeter is 
always on look- 
out for illustrative 
material. Here is 
something new—a set 
of ‘‘cut-outs’' for a 
complete course in in- 
terior decoration. Yes, 
you may actually cut 
out the furniture, the 
curtains and drapes, 
= furniture cover- 

legs, even the wall 

shes and rugs, too, 
pe rearra them 
to your heart's desire 
—all in a room made 
to order! 


Just Think! Sixteen (16) Big Pages in Full 
Color! 18 x 24 in. 
And 100 rules for using COLOR in House 
Decoration! 
Instructions Are Clear 
On every page of this folio there are 
careful descriptions and directions for using 
the material on that page. Teaches sound 
lessons on refurnishing and redecoration by 
actual doing. Redecorate this miniature room 
in class, 
Information Is Sound 
This House Decoration Folio was prepared 
and widely used by the magazine, THE 
AMERICAN HOME, and is authoritative. 


ORDER DIRECT : 
GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
400-408 Woodland Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Send For Our Catalogue 
ee Sse 








SHAY MEDICAL AGENCY 
Blanche L. Shay, Director 
55 East Washington Street 

Chicago 2, Illinois 


WANTED—(a) Dietitian, Doctor’s Office; Middle 
West; Doctor is member of the National Gastro 
enterological Association and American Associa- 
tion for study of Allergy. Needs dietitian to 
make up allergy, diabetic and other diets. Regis- 
tered preferred but degree is sufficient. (b) Chief 
Dietitian; Southeast; 350-bed general hospital. 
Serve approximately 40, 000 meals a month, — 
the centralized system. Three assistants and s 


of 35. $3600 plus full maintenance. (c) Chief 
Dietitian; - west; 154-bed general hospital. 
Registered. rience not too essential. G 


salary plus Ex maintenance. (d) Therapeutic 
Dietitian; East; 285-bed general hospital. Have 
trained group of dietitian aides who relieve die 
titians of many details. Teach diet therapy and 
nutrition. 4 weeks vacation with pay each year; 
2 weeks sick leave. Hospital located on eastern 
seaboard near many beautiful beaches. (e) Thera- 
eutic Dietitian; Middle West; 200-bed ows 
Rospital. Qualified to teach. $250 lus. (f) As 
sistant Dietitian; Middle West; 130-bed general 
hospital. Town of 45,000. Take ~ eed of diet 
kitchen and teach student nurses, Dietetic intern- 
ship pestersed. Experience not necessary. $1 
plus full maintenance. 
THESE ARE ONLY A FEW OF THE MANY 
HAVE FOR DIETITIANS. 
no wre FULL PARTICU- 
S TOH E CAN SECURE FOR 
YOU THE Positron. YOU WAN 
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For the A B C D E F G of Canned Foods fill Please send me the material checked below: 
out the American Can Company’s coupon. 


“Eat and Grow Slim” a dietary manual teachers aid approved 
by the Council on Foods of the AMA is offered you by the 
American Institute of Baking. 


: |. American Can Company Page 72 
s a.—Large Quantity School Lunch Recipe Cards—Set I—Set Il. 
s b.——Canned Food Handbook. c. Appetizing Recipes From 
. Canned Foods. d.——Coffee Facts for Home Economists. e. 
s High School Manual on Commercially Canned Foods. f. 
eames s ta Tested Recipes From Canned Foods. g. Kitchen Tested 
r ® ecipes From Canned Foods. 
Get the new recipe booklet “FROM SOUP TO NUTS.” You: : 
can have 25 copies if you use the Best Foods coupon. $ American Institute of Baking Page 63 
err ers 2 a. Please send me my FREE copy of "Eat and Grow Slim", 
: the authoritative dietary manual which carries the Seal of Ap- 


“Yiur Woolens” ts aig proval of the Council on Foods and Nutrition of the AMA. 


a booklet offered %& i 
by Botany Mills 


: b. Also please send me FREE copies of weight records 
that should be in your library. = 3. The Best Foods, Inc. Pages 100-101 


for my class. 


Please send me free FROM SOUP TO NUTS, a new recipe 
For your health programs you booklet on real mayonnaise cookery. Quantity limited to 25 copies. 


need the packets offered by the 
Bureau of Educational Services, 
offered in coupon 5 and de- 
scribed on page 113 of this 


issue. 


Botany Mills, Inc. Page 115 


Please send me your booklet, "Your Woolens." 


: 5. Bureau of Educational Services Page 113 
: Please send the following coordinated Health programs: a. 
: Baby Care for Health and Comfort. b. Health Protection 
H Through Cleanliness in the Home. c. Oral Hygiene. d. 
: "Building A Strong America" leaflet packets (number). 





Don’t miss the you cant 


wonderful  col- breakfast like a bird : 
lection offered by Celanese Corporation sera « 6, Celanese Corporation of America Page 69 
ially th ! ded | . ffered - ° Material for Teachers: a. Wall Chart, The Principal Textile 
—especially the recorded lessons ofiere j MAT oo Sd 7 Fibers. b. Wall Chart, Basic Steps in Spinning Celanese Yarn. 


in coupon 6 and described on page 69. Material for Classes: c. copies booklet, Lovely Clothes De- 

serve Loving Care. d.—copies booklet, What You Should 
Know About Spun Fabrics. e.——copies booklet, What You 
Should Know About Warpknit Jersey. Recorded Projects. f. 
Prospectus explaining Celanese's series of recorded fabric and 
clothing lessons. 


. Cereal Institute Page 7| 


ADAYS PATTERN #2 The Walt Disney 


FOR GOOD EATING 2 @ Chart of Cereal 
teed 24a Institute is only 


P2 ag) seus? one of the many 











yay fered by Cereal 
eats Institute in cou- 


eiam@ pons 7 and 8. 


fast Teaching Unit of Teacher's Source Book, Wall Charts and 
20 students’ notebook folders. 


Cereal Institute Page 71 

Please send FREE U.S. GOVERNMENT MEAL PATTERN 
CHART and Free Cereal Teaching Unit of Teacher's Source 
Book, Wall Charts and 20 students’ notebook folders. 


Church & Dwight Page 116 
Please send me the following—FREE: a. copies Text Book 
for Teachers only. b. copies Student Folders. c.——copies 
Recipe Book. . 


. The Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc. Page I15 
Please send me your presentation of printed educational 
material which includes information on loan exhibits. 


. Fruit Dispatch Company, H. E. Dept. P-29 Page 59 
Please send me——reprints of Chiquita Banana's Gingerbread 
Shortcake Recipe. 


. Funk & Wagnalls Company PHE 249 Page I18 

Please send FUNDAMENTALS OF APPAREL DESIGN for 

10 days’ free examination on approval. At the end of 10 days | 

agree to remit $5.00, plus a few cents postage, or return the 
book postpaid. 


. Gas Appliance Manufacturers Assn. Page 65 

| want to know exactly what "CP" standards are. Please 

send FREE copy of "Your Buying Guide to Automatic Gas 
Ranges." 


. Gerber Products Company Dept. 622-9 Page 1! 
Please send: a. My copy of the Teacher's Manual by Edna 
Mae Mclntosh, M.S., to assist me in my course on Infant 
Nutrition. b.——copies of the simplified Student's Leaflets de- 
signed to supplement classroom discussion. 


Gillum Book Company Page 118 


Please send House Decoration Folio. Price $5.00. 


. Grocery Store Products Co., Inc. Dept. P-2 Page 105 
a. Teacher Lesson Plan on Modern Gravy Making. b.——4-oz. 
bottle of Kitchen Bouquet. c—copies Kitchen Bouquet Recipe 
Leaflets for——students. All material Free. 


Cee: Fe ee 
Ne Zam weching side of : Please send FREE WALT DISNEY POSTER and Free Break- 


Cotton Textile Institute offers valuable 
educational material and a loan exhibit 
if you ask for it in the All-In-One cou- 
pon #10. 


Do you know the many 
uses of Soda? Ask for 
the text book offered by 
Church & Dwight and 
folders for your students. 


Gingerbread Shortcake : 
sounds wonderful when : 
made with Chiquita Ba- : 
nas. : 
You need “Fundamentals of i : 
Apparel Design,” offered by e- : 
Funk & Wagnalls. ¥ : 
Get “Your Buying Guide to Automatic Gas : 
Ranges” from Gas Appliance Manufacturers : 
ciation—coupon #13. : 


Gerber’s Teacher’s Manual will help in , A 
Your classes on Infant Nutrition. Bouque 


A FREE bottle of Kitchen Bouquet, a les- 
son plan on gravy making and Recipe Leaf- 
lets for your students, all from coupon #16. 





THIS IS YOUR ALL-IN-ONE COUPON 


17. Household Finance Corporation PHE-2 Page 117 


——1 would like more information about THE MARKET BASKET 
SERIES. Please send me order blank along with additional 
information. 


18. Kellogg Company Page 109 
Bran Cookery! Yes, indeed, I'd like a copy of your new 
booklet of All-Bran recipes: 8 muffins, 2 bread, 2 yeast rolls, 
9 cookies and 2 entrees! See page 109. 


19. Libby, McNeill & Libby PH-66 Cover 3 
Please send canned foods teaching unit consisting of 25 
twelve page study guides, "Today's Canned Foods" (punched 
for 8'/, x II inch notebook), suggested classroom uses, and 
descriptive labels. 








20. National Association of Ice Industries Cover 2 
a. copies of “Money-saving Tips on Marketing". b. re- 
prints of Vol. 2, No. | of "Modern Trends in Marketing—Fresh 
Fish from the Ocean, Lake and Stream". c. reprints of Vol. |, 
No. 3—"Handling Fresh Vegetables in the Store". d. reprints 
of Vol. 1, No. 2—"Dressed Poultry". 


21. National Dairy Council Dept. PHE Page 66 
Please send me a free copy of "Ice Cream... It's Food 
Value"—a valuable booklet with the latest information on the 
nutritional content of commercial ice cream. 


22. National Dairy Council Dept. PHE - Page 67 


Get up to date with your free copy of "Dairy Products Com- 
plete Your Daily Meals”. 


23. Nestle's Chocolate Test Kitchen Page 107 
Please send me: a. copies of quarterly bulletin "Morsels of 
Interest". b.——copies of Cookie Patterns. 


24. The Printz-Biederman Company Dept. P-8 Page 115 
a. Fall Fashion Review. b.——4 Lesson Fashion Quiz. c. 
Leaflet on Clothes Care. 


25. Rit Products Corporation Page 103 


Please send me a free copy of “Color in Fashions". 


26. Standard Brands, Inc., Consumer Service Dept. 


Page 57 
Please send me, FREE, "Tested Techniques" Student Lesson 
Sheets in the quantities indicated, on the following subjects. 
a. Egg Cookery. b. Oven Main Dishes. c. The White 
Sauce. d. Vegetable Cookery. (A teacher's outline and class- 


room wall chart will accompany each subject). (Offer good in 
U.S.A. only). 


27. Tampax Incorporated PHES-29-C Page 114 





















































a. Tampax manual for teachers "How Times Have Changed." 
b. Sample Box of Tampax: Regular, Junior, Super absorben- 
cies. c. Booklet for students "Coming of Age" with order 


card for additional free supply. 


28. Vacuum Cleaner Manufacturers’ Assn. Page 112 
Please send me, without charge, a. one copy of your new 
16-page illustrated manual, "Why We Must Keep Our Homes 
Clean," and one copy of your special Teacher's Working Guide. 
| would like to use this manual as classroom material. b. 
Please send me——copies free for that purpose, including Guide. 
(See page 112). Fi 


29. Westinghouse Electric Corporation Page 61 
a. Information about the Westinghouse 5-Year School Plan. 
b. copies of Electric Home Appliances Handbook. c. 
accompanying Fact Folders. d. Home Laundering Hand- 
books. e. accompanying Fact Folders. Fact Folders and | 
teacher's handbook FREE, additional handbooks 5c each. 


30. Wheat Flour Institute Page 99 


Please send me the teaching project "Family Food-Money 
Management" with sample reference charts and work sheets for 



































students. 
UE TRI IE) 5 o's 5-0 5.0.2 Savas 05.6% 46 2 stiou see ae 
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ical Home Economics, 468 Fourth Ave., N.Y.C. 16 









Ask for full information about 
“The Market Basket Series” 
which Household Finance Cor- 


poration offers in coupon #17. 





_ Check the All-In-One coupon #18 for Kellogg’s 
Ey eS) 1 All-Bran Recipes. 


d 
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offer valuable teaching 
aids in coupon #19. 


“Money-saving Tips on Marketing” is 
but one of the appealing booklets of- 
fered by National Association of Ice 
Industries. 


NEW FACTS as 
ABOUT ICE CREAM! gage? 5 









HAVE YOU SEEN THE LATEST 
ABOUT DAIRY PRODUCTS? 


The two sets of material mentioned 
above are offered by National Dairy 
Council in coupons 21] and 22. 
=7 afaee, x t= 
|, fe 
\a[ SemI-Sweer chocoLaTe a Read Nestle’s ad on page 107 and send 
oes. for booklets offered in coupon #23. 
Se ATT mR TAR a 
You will be glad to receive Fashion Re- 
view, Fashion Quiz and Clothes Care, 
offered in coupon #24 by The Printz- 
Biederman Company. 





“Color in Fashions” sent 
TESTED for now will help you 
have color in the Spring. 


TECHNIQUES | Ack Rit for it. Coupon 
#25. 


Standard Brands offers a unique collection of “Tested Tech- 
niques” covering four basic dishes for all your students with 
special outline and chart for the teachers. Read page 57 and 
use coupon #26. a eee 





STANDARD 
BRANDS INC. 

























HOW TIMES 


HAVE CHANGED TEACHERS 


—<—— 


“How Times Have Changed” is rt sono Poe 
. ; ; NEW MA 
just one of the teaching aids of- ms 





fered by Tampax in coupon +27. 
The “5 Year School Plan” in _J 


your hands now will help ENBICHED BREAD 


you modernize your school 

i a, GIVES YOU 
laboratory this summer. 
Ask Westinghouse for it. 





“Family Food-Money Management” with 
work sheets for your students makes an 
excellent teaching project. Ask Wheat 
Flour Institute for it. 


And Brand New 
In time for house cleaning lessons. A = 
teacher’s guide and lesson plans for all O0-way 
students, offered in coupon #28 by . 
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SUGAR- 





and the world food sttuation 


Recent REPORTS of scientists have focused atten- 
tion on the world’s serious position in respect to food 
supplies. The rapid increase in population and the 
shrinkage in acres that can be cultivated make it ad- 
visable to consider how all food resources can be used 
to best advantage. 


To feed an individual at the nutritional level now 
prevalent in this country requires 3.5 acres of land 
per year in agriculture and animal husbandry. At 
present, we have some acres to spare and are there- 
fore able to export foodstuffs. The surplus, however, 
is fast disappearing. Within 12 years, according to 
some census estimators, our population may reach 160 
million and we will need the produce of every acre to 
maintain the present nutritional standard. 


Yet the United States is fortunate. People in other 
countries have been on starvation diets for hundreds 
of years. But now world-wide food and agriculture 
studies of the United Nations have brought us face to 
face with the fact that even a fairly adequate diet for 
all men would require an immediate doubling of world 
food production. 


Agricultural efficiency and adjustment of our dietar- 
ies to actual supplies and potentials, therefore, are of 
paramount importance. Nutritional programs that 
fail to take account of availability are unrealistic. 


Here is a table showing the acres of ground necessary, 
on the average, to produce one million calories from 
common foods: 


ACRES RATIO TO 
FOOD OF LAND SUGAR ACREAGE 
OE Oe RE eee te 0.13 a 
BER ik 6.4 So gab obs Rec eleieas ema 0.32 2, times 
webt HUtATEE , hikes ies cdes 0.36 3— times 
Mee PONG: B.S etamcereae ee 0.44 (.53) 3+ times 
PE ith as cab a Goa we Foe OE 0.59 4V, times 
hg A) ae arene 0.67 5 times 
PO Pere terre eee ae 0.91 7 times 
Whole wheat flour ............. 0.90 7 times 
ae. ae 0.90 7 ‘times 
Refined wheat flour............ 1.20 8 times 
Hogs (pork and lard)........... 2.00 13 times 
en ree 2.8 19 times 
MM Gia 0 .s «BES 00696-4006 H8? 7.0 46 times 
ee SE ee eee 9.3 62 times 
ee, PEE LEE CT EE CORT 17.0 113 times 


It is clear that (in terms of calories and land utiliza- 
tion) the sugar beet and sugar cane are the most effi- 
cient food producers among major crops. ° 


Today’s world food situation indicates that we 
should use luxurious, land-demanding foods only to 
the extent that we can use land-economizing foods 
with them. The Sugar Research Foundation is seek- 
ing to discover how we can employ sugar to best ad- 
vantage. To this end, the Foundation has established 
more than 50 research projects to determine how 
sugar may be best utilized in the diet, as well as its 
future as a raw material for expanding industrial uses. 
A summary of this program is available on request. 


SUGAR RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


NON-PROFIT INSTITUTION 


52 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y, 








